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CHAPTER XXV. 


\ RS. FALCON’S bitter feeling 
against Dr. Staines did not 
subside; it merely went out of 
sight a little. They were thrown 
together by potent circumstances, 
and, in a manner, connected by 
mutual obligations; so an open 
rupture seemed too unnatural. 
Still Phosbe was a woman, and, 
blinded by: her love for her hus- 
band, could not forgive the inno- 
cent cause of their present unhappy 
separation; though the fault lay 
entirely with Falcon. 

Staines took her on board the 
steamer, and paid her every at- 
tention. She was also civil to 
him; but it was a cold and con- 
strained civility. 

About a hundred miles from 
land the steamer stopped, and the 
passengers soon learned there was 
something wrong with her ma- 
chinery. In fact, after due con- 
sultation, the captain decided to 
put back. 

This irritated and distressed 
Mrs. Falcon so, that the captain, 
desirous to oblige her, hailed a 
fast schooner, that tacked across 
her bows, and gave Mrs. Falcon 
the option of going back with him, 
or going on in the schooner, with 
whose skipper he was acquainted. 

Staines advised her on no ac- 
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count to trust to sails, when she 
could have steam with only a 
delay of four or five days: but 
she said, ‘ Anything, sooner than 
go back. I can’t, I can’t, on such 
an errand.’ 

Accordingly she was put on 
board the schooner, and Staines, 
after some hesitation, felt bound 
to accompany her. 

It proved a sad error. Con- 
trary winds assailed them the very 
next day, and with such severity 
that they had repeatedly to lie to. 

On one of these occasions, with 
a ship reeling under them like a 
restive horse, and the waves run- 
ning mountains high, poor Phoebe’s 
terrors overmastered both her 
hostility and her reserve. ‘ Doctor,’ 
said she, ‘I believe ’tis God’s will 
we shall never see England. I 
must try and die more like a 
Christian than I have lived, for- 
giving all who have wronged me, 
and you, that have been my good 
friend and my worst enemy, but 
you did not mean it. Sir, what 
has turned me against you so— 
your wife was my husband’s sweet- 
heart before he married me.’ 

‘My wife your husband’s— 
you are dreaming.’ 

‘ Nay, sir, once she came to my 
shop, and I. saw directly I was 
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nothing to him, and he owned it 
all to me; he had courted her, 
and she jilted him; so he said. 
Why should he tell me a lie about 
that? I'd lay my life ’tis true. 
And now you have sent him to 
her your own self; and, at sight 
of her, I shall be nothing again. 
Well, when this ship goes down, 
they can marry, and I hope he 
will be happy, happier than I can 
make him, that tried my best, 
God knows.’ 

This conversation surprised 
Staines not a little. However he 
said, with great warmth, it was 
false. His wife had danced and 
flirted with some young gentle- 
man at one time, when there was 
a brief misunderstanding between 
him and her, but sweetheart she 
had never had, except him. He 
had courted her fresh from school. 
‘Now, my good soul,’ said he, 
‘make your mind easy; the ship 
is a good one, and well handled, 
and in no danger whatever: and 
my wife is in no danger from 
your husband. Since you and 
your brother tell me that he is a 
villain, Iam bound to believe you. 
But my wife is an angel. In our 
miserable hour of parting, she 
vowed not to marry again, should 
I be taken from her. Marry again! 
what am I talking of? Why, if 
he visits her at all, it will be to 
let her know I am alive, and give 
her my letter. Do you mean to 
tell me she will listen to vows of 
love from him, when her whole 
heart is in rapture forme? Such 
nonsense!’ 

This burst of his did not affront 
her, and did comfort her. 

At last the wind abated; and, 
after a wearisome calm, a light 
breeze came, and the schooner 
crept homeward. 

Pheebe restrained herself for 
several days; but at last she came 
back to the subject; this time it 
was in an apologetic tone at start- 


ing. ‘I know you think me a 
foolish woman,’ she said; ‘ but 
my poor Reginald could never 
resist a pretty face; and she is so 
lovely : and you should have seen 
how he turned when she came in 
to my place. Oh, sir, there has 
been more between them than you 
know of; and, when I think that 
he will have been in England so 
many months before we get there, 
oh, doctor, sometimes I feel as I 
should go mad: my head it is like 
a furnace, and see, my brow is all 
wrinkled again.’ 

Then Staines tried to comfort 
her; assured her she was torment- 
ing herself idly: her husband 
would perhaps have spent some 
of the diamond money on his 
amusement; but what if he had, 
he should deduct it out of the big 
diamond, which was also their 
joint property, and the loss would 
hardly be felt. ‘As to my wife, 
madam, I have but one anxiety; 
lest he should go blurting it out 
that I am alive, and almost kill 
her with joy.’ . 

‘He will not do that, sir. He 
is no fool.’ 

‘Iam glad of it; for there is 
nothing else to fear.’ 

‘Man, I tell you there is every- 
thing to fear. You don’t know 
him as I do; nor his power over 
women.’ 

‘ Mrs. Falcon, are you bent on 
affronting me?” 

‘No, sir; heaven forbid.’ 

* Then please to close this sub- 
ject for ever. In three weeks we 
shall be in England.’ 

*‘ Ay; but he has been there six 
months.’ 

He bowed stiffly to her, went 
to his cabin, and avoided the 
poor foolish woman as much as 
he could without seeming too 
unkind. 














CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs. Staines made one or two 
movements—to stop Lord Tad- 
caster—with her hand, that ex- 
pressive feature with which, at 
such times, a sensitive woman can 
do all but speak. 

When, at last, he paused for 
her reply, she said, ‘Me, marry 
again! Oh, for shame!’ 

‘Mrs. Staines—Rosa—you will 
marry again, some day.’ 

‘Never. Me take another hus- 
band, after such a man as I have 
lost! I should be a monster. 
Oh, Lord Tadcaster, you have been 
so kind to me; so sympathising. 
You made me believe you loved 
my Christopher too; and now you 
have spoiled all. It is too cruel.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Staines, do you think 
me capable of feigning—don’t you 
see my love for you has taken me 
by surprise? But how could I 
visit you—look on you—hear you 
—tmingle my regrets with yours: 
yours were the deepest, of course ; 
but mine were honest.’ 

‘I believe it. And she gave 
him her hand. He held it, and 
kissed it, and cried over it, as the 
young will, and implored her, on 
his knees, not to condemn herself 
to life-long widowhood, and him 
to despair. 

Then she cried too; but she 
was firm; and, by degrees, she 
made him see that her heart was 
inaccessible. 

Then, at last, he submitted, 
with tearful eyes, but a valiant 
heart. 

She offered friendship, timidly. 

But he was too much of a man 
to fall into that trap. ‘No,’ he 
said; ‘I could not, I could not. 
Love, or nothing.’ 

‘You are right,’ said she, pity- 
ingly. ‘Forgive me. In my 
selfishness and my usual folly, I 
did not see this coming on, or I 


would have spared you this morti- 
fication.’ 
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‘Never mind that,’ gulped the 
little earl. ‘I shall always be 
proud I knew you, and proud I 
loved you, and offered you my 
hand” , 

Then the magnanimous little 
fellow blessed her, and left her, 
and discontinued his visits. 

Mr. Lusignan found her crying, 
and got the truth out of her. He 
was in despair. He remonstrated 
kindly, but firmly. Truth com- 
pels me to say that she politely 
ignored him. He observed that 
phenomenon, and said, ‘ Very well 
then, I shall telegraph for Uncle 
Philip.’ 

‘Do,’ said the rebel. ‘He is 
always welcome.’ 

Philip, telegraphed, came down 
that evening; likewise his little 
black bag. He found them in the 
drawing-room: Papa with the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ Rosa seated, 
sewing, at a lamp. She made 
little Christie’s clothes herself; 
fancy that! 

Having ascertained that the 
little boy was well, Philip, adroitly 
hiding that he had come down 
torn with anxiety on that head, 
inquired, with a show of con- 
temptuous indifference, whose cat 
was dead. 

‘ Nobody’s,’ said Lusignan, 
crossly. Then he turned and 
pointed the Gazette at his off- 
spring. ‘Do you see that young 
lady, stitching there so demurely?’ 

Philip carefully wiped and then 
put on his spectacles. 

‘I see her,’ said he. ‘She does 
look a little too innocent. None 
of them are really so innocent as 
all that. Has she been swearing 
at the nurse, and boxing her ears ?’ 

‘Worse than that. She has 
been and refused the Earl of Tad- 
caster.’ 

* Refused him—what—has that 
little monkey had the audacity ?’ 

‘The condescension, you mean. 
Yes.’ 

‘ And she has refused _ 
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* And twenty thousand a year.’ 

* What immorality !’ 

‘Worse. What absurdity!’ 

‘ How is it to be accounted for ? 
Is it the old story? SI could 
never love him.” No; that’s in- 
adequate; for they all love a title 
and twenty thousand a year.’ 

Rosa sewed on all this time in 
demure and absolute silence. 

‘She ignores us,’ said Philip. 
‘It is intolerable. She does not 
appreciate our politeness in talk- 
ing at her. Let us arraign her 
before our sacred tribunal, and 
have her into court. Now, mis- 
tress, the Senate of Venice is as- 
sembled, and you must be pleased 
to tell us why you refused a title 
and twenty thousand a year, with 
a small but symmetrical earl 
tacked on.’ 

Rosa laid down her work, and 
said, quietly, ‘ Uncle, almost the 
last words that passed between 
me and my Christopher, we pro- 
mised each other solemnly never 
to marry again till death should 
us part. You know how deep my 
sorrow has been that I can find 
so few wishes of my lost Chris- 
topher to obey. Well, to-day I 
have had an opportunity at last. 
I have obeyed my own lost one: 
it has cost me a tear or two; but, 
for all that, it has given me one 


* jittle gleam of happiness. Ah, 


foolish woman, that obeys too late !’ 

And, with this, the tears began 
to run. 

All this seemed a little too high- 
flown to Mr. Lusignan. ‘There,’ 
said he, ‘see on what a straw her 
mind turns. So, but for that, you 
would have done the right thing, 
and married the earl ?’ 

‘I dare say I should—at the 
time—to stop his crying.’ 

And, with this listless remark, 
she quietly took up her sewing 
again. 

The sagacious Philip looked at 
her gravely. He thought to himself 
how piteous it was to see so young 
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and lovely a creature, that had 
given up all hope of happiness for 
herself. These being his real 
thoughts, he expressed himself as 
follows: ‘We had better drop 
this subject, sir. This young lady 
will take us potent, grave, and re- 
verend signors out of our depth, if 
we don’t mind.’ 

But the moment he got her alone 
he kissed her paternally, and said, 
* Rosa, it is not lost on me, your 
fidelity to the dead. As years roll 
on, and your deep wound first 
closes, then skins, then heals——’ 

* Ah, let me die first-———’ 

‘Time and nature will absolve 
you from that vow: but bless yow 
for thinking this can never be. 
Rosa, your folly of this day has 
made you my heir: so never let 
money tempt you, for you have 
enough, and will have more than 
enough, when I go.’ 

He was as good as his word; 
altered his will next day, and made 
Rosa his residuary legatee. 

When ke had done this, foresee- 
ing no fresh occasion for his ser- 
vices, he prepared for a long visit 
to Italy. He was packing up his 
things to go there, when he re- 
ceived a line from Lady Cicely 
Treherne, asking him to call on 
her professionally. As the lady’s 
servant brought it, he sent back a 
line to say he no longer practised 
medicine, but would call on her as 
a friend in an hour’s time. 

He found her reclining, the pic- 
ture of lassitude. ‘How good of 
you to come,’ she drawled. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ said he, 
brusquely. 

‘I wish to cawnsult you about 
myself. I think if anybody can 
brighten me up, itis you. I feel 
such a languaw—such a want of 
spirit; and I get palaa, and that is 
not desiwable.’ 

He examined her tongue and 
the white of her eye, and told her, 
in his blunt way, she ate and drank 
too much. 
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‘ Excuse me, sir,’ said she, stiffly. 

*I mean too often. Now, let’s 
see. Cup of tea in bed, of a 
morning ?” 

* Yaas.’ 

‘ Dinner at two?’ 

* We call it luncheon.’ 

* Are you a ventriloquist ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Then it is only your lips call 
it luncheon. Your poor stomach, 
could it speak, would call it dinner. 
Afternoon tea ? 

* Yaas.’ 

‘ At 730 another dinner. Tea 
after that. Your afflicted stomach 
gets no rest. You eat pastry ?’ 

* I confess it.’ 

‘ And sugar in a dozen forms ?” 

She nodded. 

‘Well, sugar is poison to your 
temperament. Now I'll set you up, 
if you can obey. Give up ye 
morning dram.’ 

‘ What dwam ? 

‘ Tea in bed, before eating. Can’t 
you see that isa dram? Animal 
food twice a day. No wine buta 
little claret and water; no pastry, 
no sweets, and play battledore with 
one of your male subjects.’ 

‘ Battledaw! won’t a lady do for 
that ?” 

‘No: you will get talking, and 
not play ad sudorem.’ 

‘ Ad sudawem! what is that ? 

‘In earnest.’ 

‘And will sudawem and the 
west put me in better spiwits, and 
give me a tinge?” 

* It will incarnadine the lily, and 
make you the happiest young lady 
in England, as you are the best.’ 

‘I should like to be much hap- 
pier than I am good, if we could 
manage it among us.’ 

‘We will manage it among us; 
for if the diet allowed should not 
make you boisterously gay, I have 
a remedy behind, suited to your 
temperament. I am old-fashioned, 
and believe in the temperaments.’ 

‘ And what is that wemedy ” 

‘ Try diet, and hard exercise, first.’ 
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‘Oh yes: but let me know that 
wemedy.’ 

‘I warn you it is what we call 
in medicine an heroic one.’ 

‘Never mind. I am despewate.’ 

‘ Well, then, the heroic remedy 
—to be used only as a desperate 
resort, mind—you must marry an 
Irishman.’ 

This took the lady’s breath 
away. 

‘Mawwy a nice man ?” 

‘A nice man; no. That means 
a fool. Marry scientifically—a pre- 
caution eternally neglected. Marry 
a Hibernian gentleman, a being as 
mercurial as you are lymphatic.’ 

‘ Mercurial !—lymphatic ! 

‘Oh, hard words break no bones, 
ma’am.’ 

‘No, sir. And it is very curious. 
No, I won’t tell you. Yes, I will. 
Hem!—I think I have noticed 
one.’ 

‘One what ? 

‘ One Iwishman—dangling after 
me.’ 

‘Then your ladyship has only 
to tighten the cord—and he’s done 
for.’ 

Having administered this pre- 
scription, our laughing philosopher 
went off to Italy, and there fell in 
with some countrymen to his mind, 
so he accompanied them to Egypt 
and Palestine. 

His absence,and LordTadcaster’s, 
made Rosa Staines’s life extremely 
monotonous. Day followed day, 
and week followed week, each so 
unvarying, that, on a retrospect, 
three months seemed like one day. 

And I think, at last, youth and 
nature began to rebel, and secretly 
to crave some little change or in- 
cident to ruffle the stagnant pool. 
Yet she would not go into society, 
and would only receive two or 
three dull people at the villa: so 
she made the very monotony which 
was beginning to tire her, and 
nursed a sacred grief she had no 
need to nurse, it was so truly 
genuine. 
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She was in this forlorn condition, 
when, one morning, a carriage drove 
to the door, and a card was brought 
up to her—‘ Mr. Reginald Falcon.’ 


Faleon’s history, between this 
and our last advices, is soon dis- 

of. 

When, after a little struggle with 
his better angel, he rode past his 
wife’s gate, he intended, at first, 
only to go to Cape Town, sell the 
diamonds, have a lark, and bring 
home the balance: but, as he rode 
south, his views expanded. He 
could have ten times the fun in 
London, and cheaper; since he 
could sell the diamonds for more 
money, and also conceal the true 
price. This was the Bohemian’s 
whole mind in the business. He 
had no designs whatever on Mrs. 
Staines, nor did he intend to steal 
the diamonds, but to embezzle a 
portion of the purchase-money, and 
enjoy the pleasures and vices of 
the capital for a few months; then 
back to his milch cow, Phebe, and 
lead a quiet life till the next un- 
controllable fit should come upon 
him along with the means of sa- 
tisfying it. 

On the way, he read Staines’s 
letter to Mrs. Falcon, very carefully. 
He never broke the seal of the 
letter to Mrs. Staines. That was to 
be given her when he had broken 
the good news to her; and this he 
determined to do with such skill, 
as should make Dr. Staines very 
unwilling to look suspiciously or 
ill-naturedly into money accounts. 

He reached London ; and, being 
a thorough egotist, attended first 
to his own interests; he never 
went near Mrs. Staines until he 
had visited every diamond mer- 
chant and dealer in the metropolis : 
he showed the small stones to 
them all; but he showed no more 
than one large stone to each. 

At last he got an offer of 12007. 
for the small stones, and the same 
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for the large yellow stone, and 
9007. for the second largest stone. 
He took this 900/., and instantly 
wrote to Pheebe, telling her he had 
a sudden inspiration to bring the 
diamonds to England, which he 
could not regret, since he had 
never done a wiser thing. He had 
sold a single stone for 800/., and 
had sent the doctor’s 4007. to her 
account in Cape Town; and, as each 
sale was effected, the half would be 
so remitted. She would see by 
that he was wiser than in former 
days. He should only stay so long 
as might be necessary to sell them 
all equally well. His own share 
he would apply to paying off mort- 
gages on the family estate, of which 
he hoped some day to see her the 
mistress, or he would send it direct 
to her, whichever she might prefer. 

Now the main object of this art- 
ful letter was to keep Pheebe quiet, 
and not have her coming after him, 
of which he felt she was very 
capable. 

The money got safe to Cape Town, 
but the letter to Phoebe miscarried. 
How this happened was never po- 
sitively known; but the servant of 
the lodging-house was afterwards 
detected cutting stamps off a letter ; 
so perhaps she had played that 
game on this occasion. 

By this means, matters took a 
curious turn. Falcon, intending 
to lull his wife into a false security, 
lulled himself into that state in- 
stead. 

When he had taken care of him- 
self, and got 5007. to play the fool 
with, then he condescended to re- 
member his errand of mercy ; and 
he came down to Gravesend, to see 
Mrs. Staines. 

On the road, he gave his mind 
seriously to the delicate and dan- 
gerous task. It did not, however, 
disquiet him as it would you, sir, 
or you, madam. He had a great 
advantage over you. He was a liar 
—a smooth, ready, accomplished 
liar—and he knew it. 
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This was the outline he had 
traced in his mind; he should 
appear very subdued and sad ; 
should wear an air of condolence. 
But, after a while, should say, ‘ And 
yet men have been lost like that, 
and escaped. A man was picked 
up on a raft in those very lati- 
tudes,and brought into Cape Town. 
A friend of mine saw him, months 
after, at the hospital. His memory 
was shaken—could not tell his 
name; but in other respects he was 
all right again.’ 

If Mrs. Staines took fire at this, 
he would say his friend knew all 
the particulars, and he would ask 
him, and so leave that to rankle 
till next visit. And, having planted 
his germ of hope, he would grow 
it, and water it, by visits and cor- 
respondence, till he could throw off 
the mask, and say he was con- 
vinced Staines was alive: and from 
that, by other degrees, till he could 
say, on his wife’s authority, that 
the man picked up at sea, and cured 
at her house, was the very physi- 
cian who had saved her brother’s 
life: and so on to the overwhelm- 
ing proof he carried in the ruby 
ring and the letter. 

I am afraid the cunning and 
dexterity, the subtlety and tact re- 
quired, interested him more in the 
commission than did the benevo- 
lence. 

He called, sent up his card, and 
composed his countenance for his 
part, like an actor at the Wing. 

* Not at home.’ 

He stared with amazement. 

The history of a ‘ Not at home’ 
is not, in general, worth recording : 
but this is an exception. 

On receiving Falcon’s card, Mrs. 
Staines gave a little start, and co- 
loured faintly. She instantly re- 
solved not to see him. What! the 
man she had flirted with, almost 
jilted, and refused to marry—he 
dared to be alive when her Chris- 
topher was dead, and had come 
there to show her he was alive ! 
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She said ‘ Not at home’ with a 
tone of unusual sharpness and 
decision, which left the servant 
in no doubt he must be equally 
decided at the hall door. 

Falcon received the sudden 
freezer with amazement. ‘ Non- 
sense,’ said he. ‘ Not at home at 
this time of the morning—to an 
old friend !’ 

‘Not at home!’ said the man, 
doggedly. 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Falcon, 
with a bitter sneer, and returned 
to London. 

He felt sure she was at home; 
and, being a tremendous egotist, 
he said, ‘Oh! all right. If she 
would rather not know her hus- 
band is alive, it is all one to me; 
and he actually took no more 
notice of her for full a week, and 
never thought of her, except to 
chuckle over the penalty she was 
paying for daring to affront his 
vanity. 

However, Sunday came; he saw 
a dull day before him, and so he 
relented, and thought he would 
give her another trial. 

He went down to Gravesend by 
boat, and strolled towards the 
villa. 

When he was about a hundred 
yards from the villa, a lady, all in 
black, came out with a nurse and 
child. 

Falcon knew her figure all that 
way off, and it gave him a curious 
thrill that surprised him. He fol- 
lowed her, and was not very far 
behind her when she reached the 
church. She turned at the porch, 
kissed the child earnestly, and gave 
the nurse some directions; then 
entered the church. 

‘Come,’ said Falcon, ‘ I’ll have 
a look at her, any way.’ 

He went into the church, and 
walked up a side aisle to a pillar, 
from which he thought he might 
be able to see the whole congrega- 
tion; and, sure enough, there she 
sat, a few yards from him. She 
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was lovelier than ever. Mind had 
grown on her face with trouble. 
An angelic expression illuminated 
her beauty; he gazed on her, 
fascinated. He drank and drank 
her beauty two mortal hours, and, 
when the church broke up, and 
she went home, he was half afraid 
to follow her, for he felt how hard 
it would be to say anything to 
her but that the old love had 
returned on him with double 
force. 

However, having watched her 
home, he walked slowly to and 
fro composing himself for the 
interview. 

He now determined to make 
the process of informing her a 
very long one: he would spin it 
out, and so secure many a sweet 
interview with her: and, who 
knows, he might fascinate her as 
she had him, and ripen gratitude 
into love, as he understood that 
word. 

He called, he sent in his card. 
The man went in, and came back 
with a sonorous ‘ Not at home.’ 

‘Not at home? nonsense. Why 
she is just come in from church.’ 

‘Not at home,’ said the man, 
evidently strong in his instruc- 
tions. 

Falcon turned white with rage 
at this second affront. ‘ All the 
worse for her,’ said he, and turned 
on his heel. 

He went home, raging with dis- 
appointment and wounded vanity, 
and—since such love as his is 
seldom very far from hate—he 
swore she should never know from 
him that her husband was alive. 
He even moralised. ‘This comes 
of being so unselfish,’ said he. 
‘ I'll give that game up for ever.’ 

By-and-by, a mere negative 
revenge was not enough for him, 
and he set his wits to work to 
make her smart. 

He wrote to her from his lodg- 
ings :— 





Dear MapaM, 
‘ What a pity you are never 
at home tome. I had something 
to say about your husband, that I 
thought might interest you. 
‘ Yours truly, 
*R. Fatcon.’ 


Imagine the effect of this abom- 
inable note. It was like a rock 
flung into a placid pool. It set 
Rosa trembling all over. What 
could he mean ? 

She ran with it to her father, 
and asked him what Mr. Falcon 
could mean. 

‘ I have no idea,’ said he. ‘ You 
had better ask him, not me.’ 

‘Iam afraid it is only to get 
to see me. You know he admired 
me once. Ah, how suspicious I 
am getting.’ 

Rosa wrote to Falcon :— 


* Dear Sir, 

‘Since my bereavement I see 
scarcely anybody. My servant 
did not know you; so I hope you 
will excuse me. If it is too much 
trouble to call again, would you 
kindly explain your note to me 
by letter. 

‘ Yours respectfully, 
* Rosa STarnes.’ 


Falcon chuckled bitterly over 
this. ‘No, my lady,’ said he. 
‘Tl serve you out. You shall 
run after me like a little dog. I 
have got the bone that will draw 
you.’ 

He wrote back coldly to say 
that the matter he had wished to 
communicate was too delicate and 
important to put on paper; that 
he would try and get down to 
Gravesend again some day or other, 
but was much occupied, and had 
already put himself to incon- 
venience. He added, in a post- 
script, that he was always at home 
from four to five. 

Next day he got hold of the 
servant, and gave her minute in- 
structions, and a guinea. 


































Then the wretch got some tools 
and bored a hole in the partition 
wall of his sitting-room. The 
paper had large flowers. He was 
artist enough to conceal the trick 
with water colours. In his bed- 
room the hole came behind the 
curtains. 

That very afternoon, as he had 
foreseen, Mrs. Staines called on 
him. The maid, duly instructed, 
said Mr. Falcon was out, but 
would soon return, and could she 
wait his return? The maid being 
so very civil, Mrs. Staines said 
she would wait a little while, and 
was immediately ushered into 
Falcon’s sitting-room. There she 
sat down; but was evidently ill 
at ease, restless, flushed. She 
could not sit quiet, and at last 
began to walk up and down the 
room, almost wildly. Her beauti- 


ful eyes glittered, and the whole. 


woman seemed on fire. The caitiff, 
who was watching her, saw and 
gloated on all this, and enjoyed 
to the full her beauty and agita- 
tion, and his revenge for her ‘ Not 
at homes.’ 

But, after a long time, there 
was a reaction: she sat down and 
uttered some plaintive sounds 
inarticulate, or nearly; and at 
last she began to cry. 

Then it cost Falcon an effort 
not to come in and comfort her; 
but he controlled himself and 
kept quiet. 

She rang the bell. She asked 
for writing paper, and she wrote 
her unseen tormentor a humble 
note, begging him, for old ac- 
quaintance, to call on her, and 
tell her what his mysterious words 
meant that had filled her with 
agitation. 

This done, she went away, with 
a deep sigh, and Falcon emerged, 
and pounced upon her letter. 

He kissed it; he read it a dozen 
times: he sat down where she 
had sat, and his base passion 
overpowered him. Her beauty, 
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her agitation, her fear, her tears, 
all combined to madden him, and 
do the devil’s work in his false, 
selfish heart, so open to violent 
passions, so dead to conscience. 

For once in his life he was 
violently agitated, and torn by 
conflicting feelings: he walked 
about the room more wildly than 
his victim had; and if it be true 
that, in certain great temptations, 
good and bad angels fight for a 
man, here you might have seen as 
fierce a battle of that kind as ever 
was. 

At last he rushed out into the 
air, and did not return till ten 
o’clock at night. He came back 
pale and haggard, and with a look 
of crime in his face. 

True Bohemian as he was, he 
sent for a pint of brandy. 

So then the die was-cast, and 
something was to be done that 
called for brandy. 

He bolted himself in, and drank 
a wine-glass of it neat; then 
another; then another. 

Now his pale cheek is flushed, 
and his eye glitters. Drink for 
ever! great Ruin of English souls, 
as well as bodies. 

He put the poker in the fire and 
heated it red hot. 

He brought Staines’s letter, and 
softened the sealing-wax with the 
hot poker; then, with his pen- 
knife, made a neat incision in the 
wax, and opened the letter. He 
took out the ring, and put it care- 
fully away. Then he lighted a 
cigar, and read the letter, and 
studied it.* Many a man, capable 
of murder in heat of passion, could 
not have resisted the pathos of 
this letter. Many a Newgate thief, 
after reading it, would have felt 
such pity for the loving husband 
who had suffered to the verge of 
death, and then to the brink of 
madness, and for the poor be- 
reaved wife, that he would have 
taken the letter down to Graves- 
end that very night, though he 
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picked two fresh pockets to defray 
the expenses of the road. 

But this was an egotist. Good- 
nature had curbed his egotism a 
little while; but now vanity and 
passion had swept away all un- 
selfish feelings, and the pure 
egotist alone remained. 

Now, the pure egotist has been 
defined as a man who will burn 
down his neighbour’s house to 
cook himself an egg. Murder is 
but Egotism earried out to its 
natural climax. What is murder 
to a pure egotist, especially a 
brandied one? 

I knew an egotist, who met a 
female acquaintance in Newhaven 
village. She had a one-pound note, 
and offered to treat him. She 
changed this note to treat him. 
Fish she gave him, and much 
whisky. Cost her four shillings. 
He ate and drank with her, at her 
expense; and, his aorta, or princi- 
pal blood-vessel, being warmed with 
her whisky, he murdered her for the 
change, the odd sixteen shillings. 

I had the pleasure of seeing 
that egotist hung, with these eyes. 
It was a slice of luck that, I grieve 
to say, has not occurred again 
to me. : 

So much for a whiskied egotist. 

His less truculent, but equally 
remorseless, brother in villainy, 
the brandied egotist, Falcon, could 
read that poor husband’s letter 
without blenching: the love and 
the anticipations of rapture, these 
made him writhe a little with 
jealousy, but they roused not a 
grain of pity. He was a true 
egotist, blind, remorseless. 

In this, his true character, he 
studied the letter profoundly, and 
mastered all the facts, and digested 
them well. 

All manner of diabolical artifices 
presented themselves to his brain, 
barren of true intellect, yet fertile 
in fraud; in that, and all low cun- 
ning and subtlety, far more than 
a match for Solomon or Bacon. 


His sinister studies were pur- 
sued far into the night. Then 
he went to bed, and his unbounded 
egotism gave him the sleep a 
grander criminal would have 
courted in vain on the verge of a 
monstrous and deliberate crime. 

Next day he went to a fashion- 
able tailor, and ordered a com- 
plete suit of black. This was 
made in forty-eight hours; the 
interval was spent mainly in con- 
cocting lies to be incorporated 
with the number of minute facts 
he had gathered from Staines’s 
letter, and in making close imi- 
tations of his handwriting. 

Thus armed, and crammed with 
more lies than the ‘ Menteur’ of 
Corneille, but not such innocent 
ones, he went down to Graves- 
end, all in deep mourning, with 
crape round his hat. ~ 

He presented himself at the villa. 

The servant was all obsequious- 
ness. Yes, Mrs. Staines received 
few visitors; but she was at 
home to him. He even began to 
falter excuses. ‘ Nonsense,’ said 
Falcon, and slipped a sovereign 
into his hand; ‘ you are a good 
servant, and obey orders.’ 

The servant’s respect doubled, 
and he ushered the visitor into 
the drawing-room, as one whose 
name was a passport. ‘ Mr. Regi- 
nald Falcon, madam.’ 

Mrs. Staines was alone. She 
rose to meet him. Her colour 
came and went: her full eye fell 
on him, and took in all at a 
glance—that he was all in black, 
and that he had a beard, and 
looked pale, and ill at ease. 

Little dreaming that this was 
the anxiety of a felon about to 
take the actual plunge into a 
novel crime, she was rather pre- 
possessed by it. The beard gave 
him dignity, and hid hismean, cruel 
mouth. His black suit seemed to 
say he, too, had lost some one 
dear to him; and that was a 
ground of sympathy. 
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She received him kindly, and 
thanked him for taking the trouble 
to come again. She begged him 
to be seated; and then, woman- 
like, she waited for him to ex- 


plain. 
But he was in no hurry, and 
waited for her. He knew she 


would speak if he was silent. 

She could not keep him waiting 
long. ‘Mr. Falcon,’ said she, 
hesitating a little, ‘you have 
something to say to me about him 
I have lost.’ 

* Yes,’ said he, softly. ‘I have 
something I could say; and I 
think I ought to say it: but I am 
afraid: because I don’t know 
what will be the result. I fear to 
make you more unhappy.’ 

‘Me! more unhappy? Me, 
whose dear husband lies at the 


bottom of the ocean. Other poor 
wounded creatures have the 
wretched comfort of knowing 


where he lies—of carrying flowers 
to his tomb. But I—oh, Mr. Fal- 
con, I am bereaved of all: even 
his poor remains lost,—lost,’—she 
could say no more. 

Then that craven heart began 
to quake at what he was doing; 
quaked, yet persevered; but his 
own voice quivered, and his cheek 
grew ashy pale. No wonder. If 
ever God condescended to pour 
lightning on a skunk, surely now 
was the time. 

Shaking and sweating with ter- 
ror at his own act, he stammered 
out, ‘ Would it be the least com- 
fort to you to know that you are 
not denied that poor consolation ? 
Suppose he died not so miserably 
as you think? Suppose he was 
picked up at sea, in a dying state?’ 

‘Ah? 

‘Suppose he lingered, nursed 
by kind and ‘sympathising hands, 
that almost saved him? Suppose 
he was laid in hallowed ground, 
and a great many tears shed over 
his grave? 

‘Ah, that would indeed be a 
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comfort. And it was to say this 
you came. I thank you. I bless 


you. But, my good, kind friend, 
you are deceived. You don’t know 
my husband. ,You never saw 
him. He perished at sea.’ 

‘Will it be kind, or unkind, to 
tell you why I think he died as I 
tell you, and not at sea?’ 

‘Kind, but impossible. You 
deceive yourself. Ah, I see. You 
found some poor sufferer, and 
were good to him; but it was not 
my poor Christie. Oh, if it were, 
I should worship you. But I 
thank you, as it is. It was very 
kind to want to give me this little, 
little crumb of comfort; for I 
know I did not behave well to 
you, sir: but you are generous, 
and have forgiven a poor heart- 
broken creature, that never was 
very wise.’ 

He gave her time to cry, and 
then said to her, ‘I only wanted 
to be sure it would be any comfort 
to you. Mrs. Staines, it is true 
I did not even know his name; 
nor yours. When I met, in this 
very room, the great disappoint- 
ment that has saddened my own 
life, I left England directly. I col- 
lected funds, went to Natal, and 
turned landowner and farmer. I 
have made a large fortune, but I 
need not tell you I am not happy. 
Well, I had a yacht, and, sailing 
from Cape Town to Algoa Bay, I 
picked up a raft, with a dying 
man on it. He was perishing of 
exhaustion and exposure. I got 
a little brandy between his lips, 
and kept him alive. I landed 
with him at once: and we nursed 
him on shore. We had to be 
very cautious. He improved. We 
got him to take egg-flip. He 
smiled on us at first, and then he 
thanked us. I nursed him day 
and night for ten days. He got 
much stronger. He spoke to me,,. 
thanked me again and again, and 
told me his name was Christopher 
Staines. He told me he should 
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never get well. I implored him 
to have courage. He said he did 
not want for courage; but nature 
had been tried too hard. We got 
so fond of each other. Oh!’— 
and the caitiff pretended to break 
down; and his feigned grief 
mingled with Rosa’s despairing 
sobs. 

He made an apparent effort, and 
said, ‘ He spoke to me of his wife, 
his darling Rosa. The name 
made me start, but I could not 
know it was you. At last he 
was strong enough to write a few 
lines, and he made me promise to 
take them to his wife.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Rosa. ‘Show them 
me.’ 

‘I will’ 

‘ This moment!’ And her hands 
began to work convulsively. 

‘I cannot,’ said Falcon. ‘I 
have not brought them with me.’ 

Rosa cast a keen eye of sus- 
picion and terror on him. His 
not bringing the letter seemed mon- 
strous; and so, indeed, it was. The 
fact is, the letter was not written. 

Falcon affected not to notice 
her keen look. He flowed on, 
“The address he put on that 
Jetter astonished me. “ Kent Villa.” 
‘Of course I knew Kent Villa: and 
he called you “ Rosa.” ’ 

‘ How could you come to me 
without that letter?’ cried Rosa, 
wringing her hands. ‘How am I 
to know? It is all so strange, so 
‘incredible.’ 

‘Don’t you believe me? said 
Faleon, sadly. ‘Why should I 
deceive you? The first time I 
came down to tell you all this 
I did not know who Mrs. Staines 
was. I suspected; but no more. 
The second time, I saw you in 
the church, and then I knew; and 
followed you, to try and tell you 
all this; and you were not at 
home to me.’ 


‘ Forgive me,’ said Rosa, care- 
lessly: then, earnestly, ‘ The let- 
ter!“ when can I see it ? 

‘ I will send, or bring it.’ 

‘ Bring it! Iam in agony till 
I see it. Oh, my darling! my 
darling! It can’t be true. It 
was not my Christie. He lies in 
the depths of the ocean. Lord 
Tadcaster was in the ship, and he 
says so: everybody says so.’ 

‘And I say he sleeps in hal- 
lowed ground, and these hands 
laid him there.’ 

Rosa lifted her hands to heaven, 
and cried, piteously, ‘ I don’t know 
what to think. You would not 
willingly deceive me. But how 
can this be? Oh, Uncle Philip, 
why are you away from me? Sir, 
you say he gave you a letter.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Oh, why, why did you not 
bring it? 

* Because he told me the con- 
tents; and I thought he prized 
my poor efforts too highly. It 
did not occur to me you would 
doubt my word.’ 

‘ Oh, no; no more I do: but I 
fear it was not my Christie.’ 

‘Tl go for the letter at once, 
Mrs. Staines.’ 

‘Oh, thank you! Bless you! 
Yes, this minute !’ 

The artful rogue did not go; 
never intended. 

He rose to go; but had a sud- 
den inspiration; very sudden, of 
course. ‘ Had he nothing about 
him you could recognise him by?’ 

‘Yes, he had a ring I gave 
him.’ 

Falcon took a black-edged enve- 
lope out of his pocket. 

‘A ruby ring,’ said she, be- 
ginning to tremble at his quiet 
action. 

‘Is that it? and he handed her 
a ruby ring. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTER II. 


¥ DEAR Boy, 

I promised in this, my 
second letter, to give you some 
hints as to your behaviour in ball- 
rooms; and I now proceed to fulfil 
that promise, begging you to re- 
member, en passant, that one of 
the characteristics of a gentleman 
is to keep his promises, unless 
he can break them without fear 
of detection or publicity. I take 
for granted that you have profited 
by my former advice, and are 
already prepared to receive the im- 
pressions for which that advice 
should have softened your young 
mind. One of the principal 
features in the general character 
of women is their gregariousness ; 
and it is when many are gathered 
together that the true womanly 
attributes —love of admiration, 
selfishness, small spite, and cruelty 
—come out in perfection. In joy 
or woe, the first impulse of a 
woman is to escape solitude, and 
by mingling with others to rub 
off some of her sad feelings, or to 


| imbibe some of the happier ones 





of those around her. The ugliest 
woman in the world, could we 
discover her, in her heart believes 
there will some day, or, rather, 
night, arrive a moment of tri- 
umph; and the prettiest woman 
in the world, were she surrounded 
by the admiring eyes of the 
twenty most distinguished men 
in Europe, would still long for a 
larger field—considering the gaze 
of a hundred fools more flattering 
to her self-respect. 

Quantity, not quality, is the 
feminine desire; and therefore, in 
furtherance of this object, were 





invented long ago those assem- 
blies of hot human beings in a 
limited space which do so much 
to render a London existence in- 
supportable in the dog-days. Al- 
lowing the necessity of these 
warm assemblages, it must be con- 
ceded that when they take the 
form of balls they are most agree- 
able and have most raison d’étre ; 
for there is no young man worthy 
of the name who will not derive 
some satisfaction from the clasp- 
ing of the waist of a lovely young 
being destined for his betters, 
under the very eyes, frownless 
in obedience to custom, of her 
stern mamma; while even gentle- 
men of maturer age, as they are 
swept by the hems of revolving 
skirts, and contemplate the strug- 
gling, panting, perspiring mass 
of humanity before them, may 
remember that Socrates is said to 
have learned of Aspasia to dance, 
and, hastily drawing on their gloves 
and hardening their hearts, may put 
the question to the best wall- 
flower they can see, and imagine 
themselves boys again. You will, 
no doubt, my dear nephew, at 
your first ball or two, make the 
common mistake of thinking all 
this twirling and twisting, all 
this sliding and slipping, is done 
for the sake of amusement. But 
not so. Your late school studies 
will have taught you that the 
Cretans were accustomed at one 
period to advance dancing to the 
attack of the enemy. Do you 
think they danced for amuse- 
ment? The young lady who says 
* Yes’ when you ask for the honour 
of her hand is a very Cretan, and 
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is as serious and warlike in her 
saltatory advance against you, the 
enemy, as the sternest Cretan war- 
rior. Do you fancy she is not 
aware of the thrill that shoots 
through your young bosom when 
you first surround her waist with 
@ nervous arm, or that she can- 
not measure the exact effect of 
every touch of the hand which the 
exigencies of the dance make 
necessary? No; in a ball-room, 
more than in any other place, a 
woman is powerful: for neither 
lights, nor music, nor champagne, 
nor giddiness ever can make her 
forget for one moment that she is 
there on business; and she would 
as soon think of omitting to per- 
form that business as would a bull 
or bear of playing skittles in the 
Royal Exchange. If you can only 
keep this fact constantly before 
you, I may trust you to gain some 
credit out of your ball-going; 
but if you ever allow any warmth 
save that of animal exertion to 
affect you at these gatherings, 
you will suddenly find yourself 
some day married to a woman 
without money, and of whom you 
only know that she dances well, 
and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the art of dodging her 
mother and of giving soft looks 
and hand-pressures, and perhaps 
more, on staircases and in cloak- 
rooms. On arriving at a ball, 
always take care to give your 
name to the reporter at the door: 
half the use of your going is nulli- 
fied if your name does not appear in 
next morning’s ‘ Post.’ And here, 
parenthetically, I may remark that 
you must draw a strict line be- 
tween good and bad balls, and 
shun the latter as you would 
shun a country friend with a cot- 
ton umbrella. The greeting with 
your hostess at the top of the 
stairs requires care. Should no 
one arrive at the same time as 
you do, a few words of conversa- 
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tion with her will do no harm: 
it is always convenable to be inti- 
mate, for that evening at least, 
with the lady of the house. But 
be careful to look over your 
shoulder before entering into con- 
versation with her, or you may 
find that you have kept a foreign 
ambassador, or a Cabinet minister, 
or a great lady waiting, and have 
thereby been set down by them 
and by your hostess as a boor or 
a bore: both of which are hor- 
rible imputations. 

Be very careful not to pull 
down your shirt-sleeves, or up 
your collar, or, in fact, to do 
anything to your costume as you 
enter the ball-room. It implies 
nervousness or uneasiness with 
yourself to do so; and your one 
great endeavour in all societies 
should be to appear thoroughly 
at your ease, and satisfied, with- 
out vanity or coxcombry, with 
your dress and ap ce. Do 
not stand idle; but do not dance 
overmuch.. The one implies a 
small number of friends; the 
other wastes valuable time, and 
prevents your keeping that con- 
stant look-out all round you which 
is essential to success. Be in- 
troduced to knowable people 
quietly: there is no necessity to 
advertise to bystanders that you 
did not know them before. Never 
talk much to a woman you have 
only just made the acquaintance 
of, nor eagerly. She may be al- 
lowed to suppose you wished to 
know her, but not that her ac- 
quaintance is any particular ac- 
quisition to you. Above all things, 
my dear boy, I entreat you not 
to stand in the doorways, nor 
herd with other men upon the 
landing. It is simply advertising 
yourself a failure. Tie yourself 
to the veriest wallflower, gossip 
with the dowdiest mother, dance 
with the most disappointed of the 
maidenhood, rather than sink to 
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this. Sitting in corners comprises 
a very large subject, or, rather, 
array of subjects. To know how 
to sit in corners well and pru- 
dently requires a vast experience 
and a steady head; so, until you 
have much extended your ac- 
quaintance and your knowledge 
of humanity, I would recommend 
you to avoid that most agreeable 
of the pleasures of ball-going. It 
is not for a novice at once to 
penetrate to the inner depths of 
fashion’s mysteries, and I shall 
therefore put off my advice on this 
subject until I come, in a future 
letter, to the great subject of flirt- 
ing, which of course comprises 
the art of sitting in corners. 

Such general directions as I 
have given you will, however, be 
of little use unless I prepare you 
to some degree for the kind of 


persons you will meet in ball-. 


rooms. A few broadly-sketched 
characters may be of some assist- 
ance. IJmprimis, then, there is the 
frisky dowager. Seeing her from 
behind, you would take her for 
five-and-twenty; and it is only 
when you get near to her, and 
remark that her nose and cheeks 
are paying penance in muddy blue 
for the smallness of her waist, 
that deep crevices in her cheek 
will show themselves, despite the 
paint and powder, when she 
smiles (and she often smiles), and 
that her eyes have a hungry glare 
that no young eyes could send 
forth, that you realise the fact 
(and fact it is: see the ‘ Peerage ’) 
that she will never again cele- 
brate her fiftieth birthday. Were 
you to watch her for an evening, 
you would be astonished at the 
number of really good people she 
is intimate with, but who appear 
scarcely to share the intimacy; 
and at the equal number of really 
second-rate people who are evi- 
dently very intimate with her. 
After the affectionate manner in 
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which she greets the great patri- 
cian, Duchess of B——, you can 
scarcely believe your eyes when 
you see her flirting in good ‘ gar- 
rison hack’ style with Major 
Jones of the 300th Regiment— 
Major Jones who is noted as the 
smartest of smart snobs, who is 
a buck of the first water, and has 
only crept in here by mistake, or 
perhaps through the importunity 
of our dowager herself. How fa- 
miliar he is with her, too: calls 
her ‘my lady,’ certainly, now and 
then; but that is less out of respect 
to her than to remind himself of 
the rank of his intimate. Remark 
that little boy approaching her: 
her son, you think; perhaps her 
grandson. No; that is her last 
admirer, just come from Oxford, 
whom she has flattered and be- 
sentimentalised till the poor child 
forgets all about her age and 
her rouge-pot, and writes to his 
chum (still at Christ Church) that 
he is revelling in the cruel de- 
lights of a grande passion ! 

The secret of this is that our 
poor dowager is going downhill, 
clutching wildly at every straw of 
admiration that she deems may re- 
tard her downward progress, but 
destined to reach the bottom very 
soon. She has always lived on 
and for admiration; for this she 
rendered her husband so miser- 
able that he gladly welcomed a 
release from the hand of death ; 
for this she has quarrelled with 
her relations and incurred, the dis- 
gust of her old friends; for this 
she has, although well jointured, 
hampered herself with a load of 
debt ; for this she is prepared to 
give up anything, even to her 
hope of heaven: and this is the 
one thing she sees day by day 
slipping out of her clutches. Poor 
woman! it drives her nearly mad; 
and she may easily be excused if, 
in her last courageous struggle 
with the enemy, Time, she breaks 
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a few laws, human and divine, 
and offends even against some of 
the strictest rules of that society 
which is meat and drink to her. 
The semblance even of admira- 
tion she will do much for, and 
it is well you should make her 
acquaintance ; a few civil speeches 
and a dance now and then (for 
she dances like a fairy) will 
render her an able assistant to 
you in many ways; and you need 
never fear that any office will be 
too mean or despicable for her to 
undertake, if you only pay her. 

A pleasant, good-humoured race 
you will find the old-young ladies 
of the ball-room ; the disappointed 
veterans of countless campaigns. 

‘Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,’ and seems to keep 
greener in female than in male 
bosoms. The old-young ladies 
‘never say die,’ they seem always 
to be expecting the happy mo- 
ment. Perhaps they justly think 
that a soft word and a sweet smile 
cost but a small exertion, and 
may be well—ah, how well !—re- 
paid; or may be the habit of soft- 
ness and smilingness has grown 
on them and they cannot be other- 
wise. 

They dance sometimes, these 
poor creatures, but it is only 
with boys fresh from school who 
know no one else, with their 
brothers and cousins, with those 
who think thus to make certain 
of dinners or shooting at their 
fathers’ houses, or with good- 
natured middle-aged idiots who 
know no better; and it has often 
seemed to me that their dancing 
resembles that of certain people 
in South America, who, we are 
told on good authority, only dance 
to show their sorrow. Pleasant I 
said you would find them, but it 
is a pleasure you must deny your- 
self; to be seen much with them 
is ruin to a young man; it would 
lead to your being classed in your 
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sex as they in theirs, and to 
be a disappointed male ball-goer ! 
Heaven! my flesh creeps at the 
thought of such a fate overtaking 
a relative of mine! No one knows 
what becomes of these sacrifices to 
Society. Failures in the art of 
husband-catching, they gradually 
disappear, perhaps become nurses 
in hospitals, female preachers, or 
advocates of woman’s rights. At 
any rate Society can easily spare 
them, and, as Carlyle says of the 
exodus of the ‘ harpy Jews,’ ‘ there 
are many dry eyes at their depar- 
ture.’ 

There are two kinds of the 
cynical young lady. She who, 
having failed to settle herself 
comfortably down to the milk 
and honey of life, votes the milk 
sour and the honey full of stings; 
and she who brings the down- 
trodden sarcasm of her governess 
with her from the newly-left 
school-room, and votes Society 
frivolous, men deceivers, and life 
‘real ard earnest,’ till she (in 
about a fortnight’s time) finds 
the frivolity heavenly, male de- 
ception entrancingly like reality, 
and earnestness vulgar. Both 
these specimens are somewhat 
amusing: the former, if combined 
with beauty, is not to be despised ; 
only recollect a certain question 
will probably put the cynicism at 
once to flight, and be careful; 
and as to the latter, in such a 
case flattery will be intensely ap- 
preciated and have an all-power- 
ful effect. 

But the young married women 
must of course form your prin- 
cipal study in Society, and many 
kinds there are; so many, that to 
classify them is almost an impos- 
sibility. Nine fiancées out of ten, 
however much in love they may 
be, really divide their hearts into 
two portions: one-half may be his, 
but upon the other is most cer- 
tainly inscribed ‘Freedom; that 
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is what matrimony means to most 
girls before they marry. They 
revel in the idea that they may 
dance with whom they please, 
stay at a ball as late as they 
choose, select their own friends, 
and, in fact, do everything after 
marriage that they may not be- 
fore. 

If you can, therefore, present 
yourself before them as a for- 
bidden thing, as something they 
might not have had as maidens, 
your success is sure. But never 
be confident with a married 
woman; and, above all things, 
never appear so. Just as a girl 
enjoys an air of mastery and pro- 
tection in the man she likes, so 
does a married woman require an 
appearance of deference, even of 
humility, to be shown towards 
her. She has her protector, 


her lawful, legal protector, and- 


she requires none other. Appeal 
to her sense of dignity at first; 
a young wife is always haunted 
by the idea of seeming not suffi- 
ciently different to ‘ girls,’ just as 
a newly-made freshman of a uni- 
versity is terrified at the idea of 
still being thought an Etonian. 
Treat her as double her age; ask 
her advice; bow to her opinion; 
laugh at domesticity, and turn 
things unfashionable into polite 
ridicule; but be careful never to 
go any farther than you see; she 
is willing to accompany you; 
many aman has missed a really 
creditable liaison through saying 
on Tuesday what he might com- 
fortably and naturally have said 
on Wednesday. Nowadays, in 
London, all that part of married 
life connected with the nursery 
has fallen into ridicule; and 
women, although seldom endowed 
with a strong sense of the ridicu- 
lous, are nevertheless very sen- 
sitive to ridicule which they do 
understand. Tell a woman a man 
‘she is fond of is a scoundrel, a liar, 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. CXL, 
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a thief, a blackleg, she will laugh 
in your face and like him all the 
more; tell her he is thought 
ridiculous by all men, that the 
Duchess of A asks him to 
her dinner-parties as a butt, that 
he tumbled off twice that day 
the hounds met at Kirby Gate, 
that out shooting he is the laugh- 
ing-stock of the keepers, that 
he was caught kissing that pug- 
nosed little Miss X. on the stairs at 
such and such a party, and she 
will begin to wonder whether she 
does not make herself ridiculous 
by encouraging his attentions. I 
wouldn’t for the world, my dear 
boy, encourage you to sow strife 
between two persons standing in 
such close relationship as husband 
and wife; but this I will say, 
that as long as a wife thinks her 
husband what she thought him 
when she gave him her hand, 
nobody else will be able to enjoy 
much rational conversation with 
her. Of course in this I speak of 
marriages which were made for 
natural, not those contracted for 
prudential reasons. 

The girl who only goes to a ball 
to dance; who is actually fond of 
the motion, and cares nothing for 
the persons with whom she enjoys 
it, is rather uncommon and quite 
uninteresting; she will probably 
be blessed with health, and might 
be a good companion on a walking 
tour. Otherwise she is utterly 
beneath our notice, as is also the 
young lady who spends the night 
in the supper-room, and crams 
herself with cutlets, innocently 
remarking to each successive 
partner, mostly young, she takes 
there, ‘ I’m afraid yéu must think 
me very greedy !’ 

Male ball-goers are worth our 
observation as well as those of 
the other sex; and indeed what is 
not worth our observation? Not 
one man at his death has seen 
half the things to see immediately 

I 
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around him; and yet we are con- 
demned to waste half our lives in 
sleep! 

Who is not acquainted with the 
professional ball-goer; the man 
who goes to balls as regularly as 
to bed; who dances with the 
daughter of the house just as the 
parson on Sunday reads the lesson 
for the day, and takes eight old 
ladies to supper every night with 
as much precision as that with 
which Mr. Miall annually tries to 
harass the Established Church. 
Poor professional! he is very 
hardly treated. Eminently useful, 
hard-working, honest (who ever 
knew of his promising to stay 
for a cotillon and flying at mid- 
night ?) good-natured, ready, tac- 
tical, untiring ; what does he gain 
but ridicule, and, I fear, a sense 
of a wasted life. True he has the 
run of many country houses, but 
every fresh upstart, every young 
man whose cradle was not made 
when the professional was lead- 
ing cotillons, is thought of more 
account than he. He is pushed 
aside, made to sleep in a dog- 
kennel, whistled to by the women 
to fetch and carry when their 
cavaliers are shooting or hunting, 
and treated by all with a good- 
humoured hauteur an upper ser- 
vant would not endure, simply 
because he has given up his time 
and his talents (he has talents: 
what a whip in the House of 
Commons he would have made!) 
to the better regulating of the 
amusements of Society. 

Then there is the oldish gentle- 
man we find on the landing, not 
far from the hostess, with a broad 
story for her every now and again 
when she has a pause in her 
handshakings. He knows every 
one, this oldish gentleman, and is 
known by every one. A stranger, 
seeing him for the first time, 
might think his jokes poor and 
his manners somewhat plebeian ; 
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but then that stranger would not 
know that he is the recognised wit 
of Society, sets tables in a roar by 
a mere word, and has hidden the 
fact of his being the son of a Jew 
bootmaker so long and success- 
fully, that were he now to tack 
an ‘ honourable’ to his name, the 
world would eagerly find him re- 
lations by the dozen in the next 
‘ Peerage.’ 

The Foreign Office clerk is a 
great help to ball givers. He is 
always well dressed, always has 
something to say, and that the 
right thing, is not afflicted with 
shyness, will talk of foreign poli- 
tics, which, being very slightly 
understood, are always intensely 
relished by Englishwomen, and 
has learned the diplomatic art of 
carrying on flirtation with several 
women at a time without fear of 
unpleasantness. You must know 
the Foreign Office clerks ; they will 
give you an air which no other 
English malesociety could give; and 
I am told that there are, or were, 
many little conveniences in the 
way of smuggling which a friend- 
ship with them conferred upon you. 

The guardsman in a ball-room 
you will recognise at once. He is 
very young; and has none of that 
severity of expression which we 
are accustomed to associate with 
the martial profession. You can 
hear him in corners, informing his 
partner that he has to be at the 
Tower at three, or that his train 
to Windsor has gone ten minutes 
ago, and he will catch it (not the 
train) from the colonel for not at- 
tending the parade next morning ; 
or he will be pressing her to come 
to guard-mounting, or adventure 
herself at a dismal reunion, called 
a garden party, in a dusty barrack 
square. He will clutch fiercely at 
three little strings of down upon 
his nether lip at intervals, and you 
will see easily, when the softness 
of his eye and voice caused by the 
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contiguity of his partner has 
departed, that he is every inch 
a soldier, and thinks very little 
indeed of the majority of the 
world, whom he designates grace- 
fully as those ‘d——d civilians.’ 
However, although we may laugh 
at him, the young guardsman does 
his duty to Society, and thus stands 
in marked contrast with the ca- 
valry officer, whose regiment is at 
Hounslow, and who comes to a 
ball with several of the ‘other 
fellows,’ and stands with them in 
a doorway, pulling his moustache 
as they pull theirs, kicking out his 
legs in time with his friends’ legs, 
and indeed with them making one 
huge nuisance and obstacle to 
movement. To watch these war- 
riors in the supper-room (where 
the air is more congenial) is a 
study. While the dance is going 


on how happy they are together, . 


and how the old mess-room jokes 
come out as almost new under 
the new circumstances; but, alas! 
happiness is fleeting; the music 
ceases ; steps and light voices are 
heard upon the stairs ; the dancers 
from above enter, and our heroes 
suddenly draw themselves up, for- 
get to laugh at that last sally of 
Cornet Jinks, flee from their half- 
finished glasses and semi-picked 
chicken. bones, and may be found 
a moment later, grim and miser- 
able at the door of the ball-room, 
which they seem to think they 
were invited to guard. Need I, 
once more, dear nephew, impress 


upon you that to stand in a door- 
way is perdition ? 

This letter is growing to an ab- 
normal length, so I can say no- 
thing now of the country relation 
who is snubbed by his cousins, 
when he asks them to dance: and 
who stands alone, trying to make 
his right-hand glove button, all 
night, and who yet goes home 
and tells his rustic family that 
he enjoyed himself mightily; or 
of the man who comes because he 
has heard the supper is good, and 
who goes away in a rage because 
the last iced bottle of champagne 
was finished a second before he 
arrived; or of the young and 
amorous husband, who watches 
his wife all night with black 
jealousy gnawing at his heart, but 
who tries, quite vainly, to appear 
to be looking at somebody else 
and to be thinking of something 
pleasant ; or of the foreigner who 
is a snob in his own country, and 
who therefore all the more enjoys 
the adulation of Englishwomen. 
These persons and many others 
you will soon meet; and I trust 
you will be able, by native dis- 
crimination and by the aid of my 
epistles, to copy from them any 
useful traits you may discern, 
leaving their follies and absurdi- 
ties with a smile of good-natured 
contempt. To be able to despise 
others is the highest aim of an 
educated gentleman: ‘Stand thou 
by that, and let Fame, and the 
rest of it, go prating.’ 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

G—- H—. 
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ABOUT ‘ THE GARDEN,’ 


OW ‘the Convent Garden’ 
became corrupted into ‘ Co- 
vent Garden’ probably no one— 
except, perhaps, Lord Macau- 
lay’s omniscient schoolboy—can 
satisfactorily explain; nor is it 
clear when the present title first 
came into vogue. Very many 
years ago, when all the world was 
considerably younger, there stood 
here a veritable garden belonging 
to the ecclesiastical dignitaries of 
Westminster Abbey; but then 
St. Martin’s Lane was a real 
country lane, bounded by a quick- 
set hedge, and overshadowed by 
a grove of trees; that unsavoury 
district the Seven Dials was plea- 
sant pasture land, and Long 
Acre a seven-acre field, chris- 
tened ‘ Long’ from its shape. 

Probably the poets would say 
that Flora and Pomona had 
destined the district to be reserved 
for their special delectation and 
service. At the time when Co- 
vent Garden was an open square, 
a costermonger one day set down 
his basket there; gradually he 
was joined by others who found it 
a convenient locality for their 
trade; and, to make a very long 
story very short, the few fruit 
stands gradually increased and 
multiplied, until in 1828 the then 
Duke of Bedford erected the pre- 
sent building, which has become 
far and away the most consider- 
able fruit market in the world. 

It would be out of place to fill 
the pages of ‘London Society’ 
with columns of antiquarianism 
gleaned from books which treat 
exhaustively of the subject. Facts 
are facts, and it is difficult to state 
historical truths in more than one 
way; besides, there is so much of 
interest in the Covent Garden of 
to-day that we shall have but 
little space to devote to the past, 


though the interest is certainly 
not derived from any architectural 
beauties. The present building is 
quite inadequate and unworthy, 
and now that we have a new 
duke perhaps we may hope for a 
new market ? 

The central avenue, the portion 
best known to dilettanti visitors, 
is but a very small part of 
Covent Garden proper, and the 
business transacted here but com- 
paratively slight; indeed, the Gar- 
den is perhaps the busiest place in 
the world, and those who have 
not seen it can form no idea of 
the sight presented at early morn- 
ing. All night long _heavily- 
laden waggons arrive, cunningly 
piled with vegetables and baskets 
of fruit, and very soon after day- 
break, work begins in real earnest. 
The whole area of the market, 
the piazza, and a great part of the 
adjoining streets are heaped with 
absolute mountains of cabbages, 
cauliflowers, sacks full of potatoes, 
bundles of carrots and turnips, 
vast collections of all things that 
are in season, and considerable 
quantities of things that are out. 
At first you wonder where they 
can have all come from, and then 
where they can all be going to. 
‘One would think,’ Mr. Sala says, 
‘that all the vegetable-dishes in 
the world would not be able to 
hold the cabbage, to say nothing 
of the other verdant eseulents.’ 
The truth is, the market receives 
supplies from everywhere ; not only 
from English gardens such as the 
picture represents, but from nearly 
all peoples and nations and lan- 
guages—Africa, China—the ques- 
tion is rather what country’s pro- 
duce is not represented. For the 
means of dispersal, look round the 
neighbouring streets at early morn- 
ing. Light carts, costermongers’ 
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trucks and donkey-carts stand in 
apparently interminable rows, 
while to and fro bustle and 
throng vast troops of men and 
women bearing shallows and head- 
baskets. On a Saturday, which 
is the chief market morning, it is 
estimated that over three thou- 
sand donkey-carts come here. 
Some of the vehicles are, as need 
hardly be said, rather strange 
specimens of the carriage-builders’ 
art, and much of the harness not 
quite of a sort to insure the en- 
thusiastic admiration of a member 
of the Coaching Club, unless his 
ideas leaned towards string and 
ropes in preference to leather 
and buckles; while the animals in 
the shafts form a remarkably odd 
collection, from the foal who has 
no business out of the asinine 
nursery to the ancient donkey 


that you feel must soon find a- 


practical solution of the mystery 
as to the ultimate destination of 
its kind. 

Auctions, hagglings, and bar- 


gainings resound on all sides, for 
every one is eager to get an early 
start; indeed, the rapidity with 
which huge piles of vegetables 
disappear is not the least as- 
tonishing thing about the early 


market. Towards ten o’clock the 
place has been to some extent 
swept and garnished—at least, in 
the central avenue, which is given 
over to retail trade. The west 
end, chiefly devoted to flowers, 
blooms brilliantly in the morning 
sun. Choice roses, fuschias, ver- 
benas, heliotrope, calceolaria, the 
‘odorous hyacinth,’ cyclamen, 
with 
its ruddy mouth 

And five fine on als made of liquid light,’ 
as Mr. Mortimer Collins says, all 
are here. 

London in general has mean- 
while arisen, and, having break- 
fasted, is in many instances taking 
thought for its dinner. With 
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double gold eye-glass on nose, 
here come the old gentlemen to 
whom the last rose of summer is 
nothing, but the first pea a matter 
of importance—‘a primrose by 
the river’s brim,’—or elsewhere— 
less than a trifle in comparison to 
the earliest cucumber that art can 
produce, or the firstlings of aspa- 
ragus. Lady Grandayre’s car- 
riage dashes up, and her ladyship 
patrols the market, followed by a 
truly beautiful specimen of the 
British flunkey, with powdered 
head, symmetrical silk calves, and 
gorgeous smalls firmly based on 
the large flat feet which are cha- 
racteristic of his tribe. It is for 
her that the seasons are inverted, 
and January is made to yield 
what is proper to June; and, as 
she pays the long price for the 
luxuries wherewith the stately 
Jeames is loaded, a pale little 
woman steps out of the crowd 
which is streaming by, and gazes 
wistfully at the bulging purse 
whose contents would do so much 
for the sick child at home. Middle- 
class mamma comes, attended by 
a bevy of children, and prices a 
bonne bouche for papa’s dinner 
when he returns from the City. 
Then enters a great tenor, on his 
way to rehearsal at the neigh- 
bouring opera house. He stops 
with the air of a connoisseur before 
some choice delicacy whose capa- 
cities no one understands better 
than he; indeed, fortunate friends 
know that his cookery is as good 
as his voice, the excellence and 
purity of his plats only equalled 
by that of his high C sharp. Un- 
romantic for a tenor, but not un- 
pleasant. Here come the pur- 
chasers, and here they may be 
accommodated. That money will 
not buy everything is a favourite 
consolation — especially among 
people who have not got any 
money to try the experiment ; but 
it will buy almost everything in 
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the shape of garden produce. 
Grapes in January up to, and 
perhaps beyond, 35s. a pound; 
French beans, at 3s. 6d. a hun- 
dred. If you like cucumbers, for 
5s. you may find one even in 
February; and length of purse 
reaches to strawberries in the 
same month. In March new pota- 
toes come in at about 2s. 6d. a 
pound, and in early April the 
half-crown will buy a peach or 
nectarine, and 30s. a pound of 
cherries. Peas, too, put in an 
appearance now, before the lambs 
and tender ducklings can with 
any degree of comfort or conve- 
nience prepare themselves for the 
sweet union. Perhaps it is out of 
consideration for these latter that 
the gardeners charge rather less 
than a shilling a pod for the un- 
timely pulse. The flower which 
Spooner places so carefully in his 
button-hole has involved the ex- 
penditure of much small change. 
You may buy bouquets from, and 
especially up to, anything. A 
great deal of superfluous pity has 
been bestowed by unthinking 
people upon the late Mr. Gray’s 
flower, which was 
‘ born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.’ 

Probably it prefers to ‘ blush 
unseen,’ for when it is seen it is 
plucked ; and, as for wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air, is it 
not likely that its sweetness gives 
pleasure to many creatures of 
which we know nothing? No; I 
cannot affect to lament the destiny 
of a flower which is left to enjoy 
itself amongst its own compa- 
nions in its own way. In 


drowsy valleys musical with brooks, 
Asphodel glimmering in shadowy nooks,’ 


is probably much better off than 
asphodel in a basket opposite 
St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden. 
When the ‘ dim drosera is all o’er- 
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drenched with dew,’ its native 
dew is assuredly sweeter to it 
than a douche from a watering- 
pot; and the pimpernel, one feels 
certain, infinitely prefers to doze 
on the lea—its habit, according 
to the Laureate—rather than to 
slumber fitfully in the western 
central postal district. Were not 
those choice flowers better off in 
their unseen condition than now, 
being huddled up into the nose- 
gay which young Simprington is 
buying as he goes to the theatre 
this evening? Simprington has 
become violently enamoured of 
Miss Mattie Laverington, the 
charming soubrette of the Royal 
Blank Theatre, and he goes night 
after night because it has dawned 
upon him that in the sweeping 
ewillade with which that young 
lady acknowledges the applause 
bestowed upon her songs, a special 
glance of regard has rested upon 
him in his stall. Simprington has 
his own idea on the subject of 
actresses, as also of his personal 
attractions, and the havoc they 
must have made with the young 
lady’s doubtless susceptible heart. 
Neither idea is correct; for Miss 
Laverington, as she elects to call 
herself, is as honest, hard-working, 
pleasant a little woman as you 
could find in a day’s march, en- 
thusiastically devoted to her hus- 
band, and supremely ignorant of 
Simprington’s existence. Being 
only an idiot, and not a particu- 
larly ill-bred or obtrusive idiot, 
he will probably abstain from 
getting into trouble, as some stage- 
door-haunting ruffians have been 
known to do. When a very 
charming actress has a very mus- 
eular husband and a very per- 
sistent admirer, it is not inva- 
riably the latter who gets the 
best of it. Indeed, if his interest 
in the drama generally does not 
suddenly decline, he is often in- 
duced to give up, at any rate, 
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some descriptions of his theatrical 
pursuits. 

We have glided insensibly into 
theatrical matters, and no wonder ; 
for this is, and long has been, 
a theatrical neighbourhood. ‘The 
Garden’ is, indeed, a phrase 
which would be accepted by many 
Londoners as meaning less Covent 
Garden Market itself than the 
Opera House, to which it gives 
a name; just as by ‘the Lane’ 
most people understand not Drury 
Lane, but the patent theatre at 
which her Majesty’s servants per- 
form. 

What would the old priors and 
abbesses of the ancient conventual 
buildings say if they could see the 
uses to which their site has come! 
Fancy the horror-stricken state to 
which their minds would be re- 
duced by witnessing Zerlina’s 
terribly forward and indecorous 
behaviour to Count Almaviva on 
the very ground where Brother 
Lawrence told his beads and 
thumbed his breviary, fetched the 


brown October brewing from the 


buttery porch, and performed 
other solemn and religious offices ! 
How they would shudder at the 
extreme impropriety of conduct 
displayed by Donizetti’s La Figlia. 
What vials of wrath they would 
have poured out on Manrico, who 
absolutely invades a convent to 
rescue Leonora! Love may laugh 
at locksmiths in general—though 
love is, of course, an exceedingly 
improper sensation—but to laugh 
at monastic locksmiths is quite 
another thing, and the priests 
would certainly rush out for bell, 
book, and candle, and various other 
comforts to parsons about to ex- 
communicate, before the immoral 
tenor came to Di quella pira. 
To contemplate their feelings 
during the night scene in Fra 
Diavolo would be too appalling, 
and while Zerlina was disrobing 
they would certainly cover nearly 
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the whole of #heir faces, and only 
say brava quite faintly. 

The original opera house was 
built by a man named Powell, and 
the actors were sticks ; not figura- 
tively, of the sort to which, in the 
present day, the adjective ‘awful’ 
is generally prefixed, but literally — 
in point of fact, Marionnettes. 
Mr. Powell’s announcement con- 
trasts with the ‘blazes of triumph’ 
and ‘gigantic successes’ which ma- 
nagers of our day are so fond of 
advertising, especially when they 
are anxious to contradict an almost 
unanimous opinion that a piece 
is a dismal failure. ‘At Punch’s 
Theatre, in the Little Piazza, the 
present Friday being the second, 
and to-morrow the third of May, 
will be presented an opera called 
the “State of Innocence, or the 
Fall of Man.” With variety of 
scenes and machines, particularly 
the scene of Paradise in its original 
state, with birds, beasts, and all its 
ancient inhabitants, the subtlety of 
the serpent in betraying Adam 
and Eve, &c., with variety of di- 
verting interludes, too many to be 
inserted here. No person to be ad- 
mitted in masks or riding-hoods, 
nor any money to be returned 
after the curtain is up. Boxes, 2s., 
pit, ls. Beginning exactly at 7 
o'clock.’ 

In an hotel under the Piazza 
on the north side are the some- 
what unworthy quarters of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting club ; which 
may be accepted, to some extent, 
as the successor of the old Beef- 
steak Club, which had its origin 
in the dressing-room of Rich, the 
celebrated pantomimist and ma- 
nager of Covent Garden. Enter- 
ing the hotel, and going upstairs 
to the front room on the first floor, 
a gigantic mask, encircled by a 
wild fringe of unkempt hair, looms 
savagely at you from the wall 
where it is suspended. This is 
the badge of the club, the Savage, 
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notable for the fact that a con- 
nection with literature or art is 
an indispensable qualification of 
membership. It will not do to 
linger here now, however; the 
Savages are so exceedingly hos- 
pitable, and there is so much to 
amuse and interest one in a club 
most of whose members bear well- 
known and popular names, that if 
we once begin to gossip with the 
friends we find amongst them, 
there will be but scant chance of 
getting away in time to note any- 
thing else in this stroll about the 
garden. 

At the west end of the market 
stands St. Paul’s Church, where 
many eminent men are buried. 
Dr. Arne, the musician; Macklin, 
the actor; Butler, who wrote ‘ Hu- 
dibras ;’ Wycherley, the dramatist, 
who wrote a book in which he 
gave that dangerous encourage- 
ment to bores with which Leigh 
Hunt was so struck that he quoted 
it in italics. ‘The silence of a 
wise man is more wrong to man- 
kind than the slanderer’s speech.’ 
‘ The offers of your love to her 
were more offensive than when 
parents woo their daughters to 
the enjoyment of riches only,’ 
says Fidelia to Manly in Wycher- 
ley’s best-known drama, ‘The 
Plain Dealer.’ Is it possible that, 
so short a time as two hundred 
and fifty years ago, parents ever 
did ‘ woo their daughters to the 
enjoyment of riches only? How 
thankful we ought to be that we 
live in these happy times when 
riches are so little thought of, and 
parents do not dream of weigh- 
ing lucre against love. 

Besides these, Estcourt, who 
founded the Beef-steak Club, men- 
tioned in the ‘ Spectator,’ ‘ Peter 
Pindar, Michael Kelly, and many 
others, lie here, including Claude 
Du Val, the highwayman, whose 
funeral expenses, report says, were 
paid by the ladies of the parish 


after his extremely abrupt exit 
from a world he had adorned and 
robbed. 
So many names of 
the great ones gone ~ 
For ever and ever by’ 

spring to mind as we stroll here 
to and fro. Harry Fielding wrote 
the ‘ Covent Garden Journal’ and 
seyeral of his books in Bow Street. 
Dryden was a frequenter of the 
garden, and had one particularly 
unpleasant memory associated with 
it, when the Earl of Rochester, at- 
tributing to him a set of verses 
called ‘ An Essay on Satire’ (really 
written by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham), hired some roughs to way- 
lay and beat the unfortunate poet. 
Sheridan made a rapid entry into 
the garden on one occasion through 
the churchyard; for while ad- 
dressing the electors from the 
hustings, warning was given him 
that his intimate acquaintances, 
the bailiffs, were approaching, and 
he acted on the stage direction, 
exit rapidly, x. Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? We con- 
gratulate ourselves on the classical 
turn our minds are taking because 
‘ The School for Scandal’ runs for 
some three hundred nights, and 
‘The Rivals’ proves a success ; 
and then we read the dictum of 
a celebrated old Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, that ‘no writers have 
injured the comedy of England 
so deeply as Congreve and Sheri- 
dan.’ This writer is supported by 
others; and so we seek for Haz- 
litt’s opinion, and find that the 
only fault he can discover is, that 
‘ Joseph Surface and Charles have 
a smack of Tom Jones and Blifil 
in their moral constitution; Sir 





Anthony Absolute and Mrs. Mala-: 


prop remind us of honest Matthew 
Bramble and his sister Tabitha in 
their tempers and dialects,’ and 
‘Acres is a distant descendant of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek,’ but that 
Sheridan is a most delightful 
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About ‘the Garden.’ 


writer, and his productions ‘ele- 
gant and classic.’ And for Con- 
greve, surely to admire the author 
of ‘Love for Love,’ ‘ The Mourn- 
ing Bride,’ and ‘ The Old Bache- 
lor’ is, with many people, among 
the very first articles of dramatic 
faith; and if one of his plays is 
mentioned, it is generally supposed 
to be quite the right thing to look 
as much as possible as if you had 
been reading it only last night 
and enjoyed it immensely. 

As 
‘ Congreve, the justest glory of our age,’ 
he was apostrophised by his con- 
temporaries, who said, amongst 
other complimentary things, 
‘ Each various grace embellishes his song, 

As Horace easy, and as Pindar strong,’ 
«ce. 

What can we do but once more 

quote Terence ? 
*Quot homines tot sententiz.’ 


To the right hand as we face 
the church is Evans’, where Pen- 
dennis and Warrington supped 


while Bows played the piano, 
and Captain Costigan quavered his 
songs, and poured out libations to 
‘mee dear daughther, mee leedy 


Mirabel ;) where our dear old 
friend Colonel Newcome attended, 
and sang ‘Wapping Old Stairs’ 
before he lost his money, and 
consequently came to grief; and 
Clive, before he lost his heart— 
with similar results; finding—as 
how many of us have done ?—that 
love plus aloés quam mellis habet. 
Passing through what the 
authors of ‘Rejected Addresses ’ 
call the in-general-strewed-with- 
cabbage-stalks - but-on-Saturday- 
night-lighted-up-with-lamps mar- 
ket of Covent Garden,’ and cross- 
ing Great Russell Street, we will 
turn into the wine shop at the 
corner—a branch of a popular 
hotel, and much frequented by 
‘the profession.’ Luckily it is 
pretty full now. With his back 
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to the counter is the sternest of 
tragedians, but the gloomy face, 
which usually shows the work- 
ings of a bosom ill at ease, has 
disappeared, and he is telling an 
Irish anecdote with much humour, 
and putting ‘an enemy into his 
mouth,’ in the shape of dry sherry. 
Cassio’s unfortunate example did 
not induce Othello immediately to 
become a ‘Good Templar,’ you see; 
but then, though certainly a little 
hasty and rash, he was not a prig. 
I wish we could return him for 
an English county, and perhaps 
his eloquence might persuade @ 
paternal ministry that a person 
who works until late at night is 
not necessarily on the high road 
to the gallows because he wants 
some supper when his labours are 
concluded. 

In the corner you may see 
the queer, kind face of a very 
popular comedian, up for a day or 
two from his triumphant provin- 
cial tour. He stands surrounded 
by a knot of friends, explaining, 
a quarter in earnest and three- 
quarters in fun, the woes he is 
called upon to suffer at the hands 
of a host of (would-be) dramatists, 
who seem to mark him down as 
their especial prey; and having 
been listening for some hours to 
yards of pointless dialogue, he 
solemnly declares that ‘ sti// he is 
not happy!’ A tenor of our poor 
neglected English opera (ah, for 
the days of Louisa Pyne and 
William Harrison, when Vincent 
Wallace and Balfe wrote, and 
Sims Reeves, Santley, Weiss, Foli, 
Honey sang and acted) is inviting 
a young actor to ‘smile,’ and con- 
soling him on the subject of a 
part which he plays for the first 
time this evening and is nervous 
about; pointing out the encourag- 
ing and incontrovertible fact that 
‘twelve o’clock must come.’ There 
is one of the good old English 
Opera Company, according to the 
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* Times,’ ‘the only English actor 
and vocalist to whom the term 
“buffo” strictly applies.’ He is 
dilating to a couple of writers on 
the principles of his art, which no 
one understands better than he. 

You may find here some one to 
tell you all about the man who has 
taken the Royal Asterisk Theatre; 
why it is taken, and for whom; 
how much he pays, what is going 
to be done there, and who is going 
to do it; when it opens, and 
whether he isn’t a great fool for 
his pains. Here you may learn 
what is likely to prove a ‘frost,’ 
and what, a ‘great go;’ and why 
the ‘ Daily Intelligencer’ was so 
awfully down on Dash’s new piece, 
whether it was not rather unfairly 
abused, and if so, what is the 
probable explanation; and who 
wrote the notice in the ‘ Banner,’ 
which said that Dash was a heaven- 
sent genius, whose name would ever 
brilliantly blaze foremost amongst 
the list of English dramatists, and 
add a lustre to the annals of the 
nineteenth century; and what in- 
duced the critic of the ‘ Banner’ 
to gush so strongly. 


In the corner stands a gentle- 
man telling an anecdote of an 
American humourist with whom 
he was for many years intimately 
associated —a humourist who 
founded a new school of comic 
literature. Our friend is now 
manager of the prettiest little 
theatre in the Strand, and is 
gradually working it up into 
strong popularity—a consumma- 
tion which will please his friends 
as much as himself. Actors, 
singers, writers, coming men, and 
men who have come, are wont to 
look in here. 

The place is thinning now, how- 
ever, towards five o’clock; for 
actors, and especially singers, 
must dine early to prepare for 
the evening’s work. Let us take 
the arm of a companion and stroll 
off to dinner at a neighbouring 
tavern, where we shall hear and 
see men whose sayings and doings 
may hereafter find their way to 
the note-book of some one who 
will, in time to come, write fur- 
ther about ‘ the Garden.’ 

A. E. T. W. 





BRIDES OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


Il. Tae Roman Brive. a.p. 53. 


NOTHER century has passed, 
and Britain has become a Ro- 
man province. Brick and stone re- 
place the simple huts of the Briton, 
and the Roman flag waves proudly 
over the ‘ towers of Julius.’ The 
present bride of London Society is 
the Roman bride. Possessed of none 
of the independence and fearless- 
ness of her British predecessor, the 
Roman maiden is timid and mo- 
dest, submissive to her parents in 
all things. She had no voice in 
the choice of her partner for life, 
all was arranged by them, and she 
most often had to receive for her 
husband whom she had never 
seen; her marriage, therefore, was 
never grounded on affection. 
The first ceremony was that of 
betrothal, when the marriage cdn- 
tract was signed, and she received 


from her future husband a ring, 
which he placed on her finger in 


token of his fidelity. It was worn, 
as now, on the third finger of the 
left hand; for the idea existed 
among the ancients that a nerve or 
artery extended from that finger to 
the heart, and therefore they held 
it to be the finger of honour, as 
having so near an alliance with 
the fountain of life. 

The next point was the choice 
of the wedding-day. Many days 
were to be avoided as unlucky ; to 
marry in the month of May would 
be tempting fate; better select, 
most lucky of all, the latter end of 
June. 

The soothsayer must next be 
consulted on behalf both of bride 
and bridegroom ; the favourite di- 
vination was by the chattering or 
flight of birds ; and happy were the 
future prospects of the pair when 
acrow or turtle-dove appeared, the 


one a symbol of conjugal fidelity, 
the other of concord and long life ; 
both such loving birds, that if de- 
prived by death of their mates, 
they never seek another. 

All preliminaries settled, the 
Roman bride divests herself of her 
girl’s attire; her purple-bordered 
mantle she sacrifices to the goddess 
Fortuna, her belt, her bulla or 
golden locket and her toys to the 
household gods; and we see her 
arrayed in the tunic and stole—or 
long white robe reaching to her 
feet—of the Roman matron, con- 
fined by a woollen girdle tied in 
the Herculean knot. Her hair di- 
vided, according to ancient cere- 
monial, with a lance, into six locks, 
is arranged after the fashion of a 
matron’s, her jet-black tresses con- 
fined with a fillet richly embroid- 
ered or studded with pearls, the 
produce, probably, of the British 
rivers, and so prized by the Ro- 
mans that Cesar had taken a string 
to Rome to hang them as an offer- 
ing in the temple of Venus. She 
also wears a garland of flowers, 
and over all a flame-coloured veil. 
Her shoes of the same vivid hue. 

A sheep was next sacrificed, and 
its fleece spread over two chairs 
upon which the bride and bride- 
groom sat, in allusion to the do- 
mestic duties before them, and the 
ceremony was concluded by prayers. 

When conducted to her husband’s 
house, a cake was carried before 
the bride, made by the vestal vir- 
gins, and distributed in the even- 
ing among the guests. 

She walked leaning on the arm 
of her mother, and carried a distaff 
and spindle with wool, in comme- 
moration of Queen Tanaquil, who 
made with her own hand the garb 
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of her husband, Servius Tullius. 
She was accompanied by youths 
bearing flaming torches of the 
white thorn, to show she should 
be the glory of her husband. 

On entering the threshold of his 
house, she is lifted up, lest her feet 
should strike the threshold, under 
which magic enchantments might 
be laid, to guard against which she 
has had wool wound round the 
doorposts and caused them to be 
anointed with the fat of wolves. 

When the bridegroom met her, 
the bride saluted him with the 
words of the wife of the Roman 
king Tarquinius Priscus, ‘ Where 
thou art, Caius, there Caia I am ;’ 
meaning that thenceforth they were 
to be inseparable. 

She then entered his house, with 
distaff and spindle, and was placed 
on a fleece, symbol of domestic in- 
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dustry, and the keys of the house 
delivered into her hands. 

In the time of the Republic, she 
carried three pieces of silver: one 
she held in her hand and gave to 
the bridegroom; another placed 
in her shoe she laid on the hearth 
of her new house; the third she 
kept in her pocket, laid crosswise. 

A repast concluded the solem- 
nity. 

Of the Roman matron we have 
not here to speak. Her deeds are 
recorded in the annals of her 
country. She ruled her household, 
shared in the honour and respect 
due to her husband, and deserved 
the praise we meet in an ancient epi- 
taph: ‘She was in character most 
excellent, beautiful, a diligent 
player of the distaff, affectionate, 
modest, thrifty, and a keeper at 
home.’ 


AFTER ALL THE WAKEFUL YEARS. 


S it then so hard to die? 
Life hath not such unmarred bliss 

After the last parting cry, 

Death is but blank nothingness. 
Now it seemeth sad to be 

Laid in some dear chamber dead, 
While the loved ones tearfully 

Move around with awed, hushed tread. 
Then we shall be sleeping deep, 

Theirs, not ours, will be the tears : 
Is it then so hard to sleep, 

After all the wakeful years? 


What should make us fear or fail 
That we never wake again ? 
What is death that we should quail— 
Is it not sure end of pain ? 
Perfect slumber, perfect rest, 
No more heat, or rains, or snows, 
No more hopeless weary quest, 
No more fading of life’s rose. 
No more sorrow-lands to reap : 
No more waking unto tears ; 
Is it then so hard to sleep, 
After all the wakeful years ? 


FRED, E. WEATHERLY, B.A, 
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TWO SCENES IN A LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
SCENE I. 


WO young men were sitting 

_ in one of a suite of very hand- 
somely-furnished apartments in 
Jermyn Street. 

It was the commencement of the 
London ‘season;’ that is to say, 
the month of Aprii, and about 
half-past seven o’clock in the 
evening. The companions, having 
just finished a luxurious meal, 
were lazily sipping their after- 
dinner wine. 

Take a glance at them. The 
first—Philip Ritson—was a hand- 
some, but austere-looking man, of 
about eight-and-twenty, with ex- 
ceedingly brilliant black eyes and 
a deep olive complexion. The 
expression of his features was 
melancholy, and, together with 
his somewhat weird beauty, re- 


minded one irresistibly at times 
of a fallen angel. 

The second young man—Henry 
(or, as his friends called him, 


Harry) Annesley—was of an 
entirely different style. He was 
about twenty-five, tall and well- 
knit, and had the blue-grey eyes, 
curling brown hair, and white 
teeth of a thorough Saxon. Both 
young men possessed ample and 
independent incomes. 

The dining-parlour in which 
they sat (the chambers were 
young Annesley’s) was well, but 
not meretriciously furnished. All 
its appointments were in excel- 
lent taste. There were none of 
those showy, but indecent French 
prints which disfigure the walls 
of somany young men’s chambers. 
There was not a solitary popular 
dancer, a prize-fighter, nor even a 
Derby winner. In their place 
were a few water-colour land- 


scapes; two. portraits—the one by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the other by 
Greuze; a country-scene by Gains- 
borough, and one or two of Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s gems of animal 
life. A stand or two of Cape- 
heaths and Camellia-japonicas 
occupied the windows; and dis- 
persed about the room were a 
few white marble statuettes, in- 
cluding models of Hiram Power’s 
‘Greek Slave,’a Wyatt, a Gibson, 
and a Benvenuto Cellini. 

There was a small fire in the 
grate, for the season was chilly, 
and Ritson sat with his boots on 
the marble chimney-piece, moodily 
looking into the embers, and puff- 
ing at a choice Havannah. Annes- 
ley, on the other hand, was not 
smoking, but abstractedly twisting 
his watch-chain, and regarding his 
friend at intervals with a some- 
what puzzled expression on his 
comely, good-humoured face. 

‘What! all in the downs, old 
man? he said at length. ‘ Fill your 
glass. Here you are; white wine 
and red: Amontillado sherry, 
white Hermitage, Chateau Lafitte, 
Clos Vougeot, Bra Mouton, all of 
the best brands! Come; what are 
you moping about ?’ 

‘My wife!’ said the other, ab- 
ruptly. 

‘Your wife! Good gracious!’ 
and the sunny-natured Harry An- 
nesley relapsed into thoughtful 
silence. He was too delicate and 
well-bred to push the matter 
further. 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed Ritson, with a 
harsh laugh. ‘So you didn’t know 
I was married, old boy? Few 
people do. I have hugged my 
chains in secret. Old story of the 
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Spartan boy and fox, you know!’ 
Then he took from his pocket one 
of a beautiful little brace of pistols, 
which he always carried with him. 

Harry Annesley moved uneasily 
in his chair. ‘I wish you would 
give up that fashion of carrying 
fire-arms, Phil,’ he said; ‘it is so 
thoroughly un-English.’ 

‘May be so,’ said Ritson ; ‘ but 
I’m half a Neapolitan, you know. 
I passed half my life in Naples: 
my mother was a Neapolitan ; and,’ 
he added, defiantly, ‘I married a 
Neapolitan girl.’ 

Annesley looked up, involun- 
tarily. 

‘ Yes,’ continued Ritson; ‘and 
Rita was as beautiful as the night 
in a robe of stars. You know 
Byron’s lines, “She walks in 
beauty, like the night,” &c. Those 
lines exactly describe Rita.’ 

‘Is she dead? asked Annesley, 
breathlessly. 

‘Dead! No. Would she were!’ 

‘My dear fellow!’ remonstrated 
Harry Annesley. 


‘ Ah! it’s very well to say that,’ 
returned Ritson, gloomily. ‘ But 
you don’t know what it is to have 
a beautiful wife made love to by 
a parcel of fellows: J couldn’t 
stand it; and so—so, she left 


> 


me. 
* You don’t mean to say ? inter- 
rupted Annesley— 

‘ That there was anything posi- 
tively wrong ?’ said Ritson, sharply. 
‘No; I don’t mean to say that. 
My perpetual jealousy wore her 
out, and she left me—alone, I 
believe. Yes; I think Rita is stain- 
less.” 

‘ Ah P 

*“Tncompatibility of temper,” 
I suppose the judge of a Divorce 
Court would term our ground of 
separation,’ continued Philip Rit- 
son, with a bitter sneer. ‘I have 
nothing to say against my wife’s 
morality. I don’t allow her a 
penny, for the very simple reason 
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that I don’t know where she is. 
From the day she left me, in Flo- 
rence, nearly two years ago, I have 
never heard a syllable of her.’ 

‘ Advertise, said Annesley, 
briefly. 

‘To what purpose? She would 
not return, even if I wished it; 
and I don’t. I can’t live with a 
woman who courts admiration 
from every man who approaches 
her—who is a born coquette, as 
most Southern women are. I 
should end by murdering her! 
No! Better as it is!’ 

Annesley, who immediately 
came to the conclusion that his 
friend’s mind was diseased from 
causeless jealousy—that he was 
@ monomaniac on this point, in 
fact—thought it best to drop the 
subject. He said, soothingly, 
‘Well, my dear Phil, we'll hope 
that “all will be well that ends 
well,” and that I shall yet live to 
see you a happy Benedict, not to 
say a paterfamilias.’ 

Ritson shook his head, and 
tapped his foot impatiently on the 
thick-piled Turkey carpet, but 
said nothing. 

‘So, now,’ continued Annesley, 
smnilingly, ‘as it’s night, or nearly 
so, let us stroll down the central 
avenue of Covent Garden, buy a 
bouquet, and then on to the Opera 
House, to assist at the débit of the 
new singer: that was our pro- 
gramme, you know. Come, stir 
your stumps, and light another 
cigar.’ 

Ritson’s face brightened momen- 
tarily. If he had a passion be- 
sides that for his absent wife, it 
was for music. So he rose with 
some alacrity, lighted another 
cigar, and drank off the remains of 
his glass of Clos Vougeot. Then 
this strange man examined his 
little pair of pistols. 

‘By Jove!’ thought Harry An- 
nesley, ‘I really must coax him 
out of that nonsense, or one of 
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these days he will be doing some 
one a mischief, in one of his sombre 
fits. Upon my word, he looks at 
times like Mephistopheles, or Cag- 
liostro, or the Stranger, or some 
of those mysterious worthies.’ 
Then he said aloud, ‘My dear 
Phil, do be persuaded to lay aside 
those nasty little barkers.’ 

‘So far from being nasty, they 
are exquisitely beautiful,’ said 
Ritson, coolly. 

They certainly were so; for, 
though small, they were of choice 
workmanship, and splendidly orna- 
mented and mounted. 

‘With a bullet scarcely larger 
than a pea,’ continued Ritson, ‘I 
could kill a man at seventy paces.’ 
He smiled sardonically. 

‘Good heavens! my dear fellow, 
don’t look like that!’ exclaimed 
Annesley. ‘One would fancy that 


you were going to fight a duel, 
rather than to witness the débiit of 
a beautiful and accomplished 
actress.’ 

‘How do you know that she is 


beautiful and accomplished ? 

‘Oh, pooh! all opera-singers— 
that is, lady opera-singers—are 
supposed to be beautiful and ac- 
complished. Besides, have we not 
heard of this Mademoiselle Ritor- 
nelli, up-hill and down-dale, for 
the last month? Haven’t we been 
inundated with extracts from con- 
tinental newspapers, chronicling 
her triumphant successes before 
half the crowned heads of Europe ? 
—vide posters.’ 

Ritson quietly returned his 
pistols to a small belt concealed 
beneath his waistcoat: ‘I am 
ready,’ he said, with a smile— 
actually a smile. 

* But, Phil, really now,’ remon- 
strated Annesley, ‘if one of those 
little pistols should go off, acci- 
dentally ? Fellows don’t go to the 
Opera, nowadays, in this melo- 
dramatic, brigandish fashion.’ 

Ritson quickly reseated him- 
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self: ‘ Very good,’ he said, coolly; 
‘ as you please ; if you don’t choose 
to accompany me, I can go alone.” 

‘Td better humour him” 
thought Annesley: ‘it’s a mania, 
certainly, and not a pleasant one; 
but I daresay no harm will come 
of it. No one will know of it, if 
only those little brutes of poppers 
don’t go off of their own accord, 
as articles of that sort have an un- 
pleasant habit of doing.’ So he 
took his friend’s arm, and said, 
‘Well, come along, old boy: I’m 
glad at least you have uncocked 
those abominations ; so I suppose 
I must indulge your whim, and 
refrain from handing you over to 
the police when we reach Bow 
Street.’ 

The young men strolled out, 
arm-in-arm, and crossing the Hay- 
market and St. Martin’s Lane, 
turned into the central avenue of 
Covent Garden Market. 

Every one knows what that 
delicious lounge is in the London 
season. The most beautiful of 
floral productions delight the eye ; 
the most delicious perfumes, from 
both fruits and flowers, assail the 
senses. Groups of superb bouquets, 
of camellias, azaleas, myosotis, 
violets, orange-flowers and gera- 
niums, tastefully arranged in 
coloured glasses, give to the arcade 
the appearance of one vast con- 
servatory. Rhododendrons, aza- 
leas, and flowering shrubs at the 
western entrance to the avenue, 
form a floral screen-work to the 
treasures within. There we have 
colossal pines, leviathan grapes, 
and Brobdignagian peaches; there 
are a few strawberries, in small 
‘cornichons,’ marked at fabulous 
prices. Tamarinds and bananas 
from the West Indies lie side-by- 
side with the shaddock and the 
guava. Shelled peas, almost worth 
their weight in gold, are flanked 
by baskets of snowy sea-kale and 
pink-tipped asparagus: punnets 
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of early potatoes nestle close to 
foamy-headed cauliflowers; and 
small bundles of French beans 
(containing each some fifteen pods, 
and marked ‘ Only 4s. the bundle’) 
combine to make up a show of 
juxury, to obtain which the four 
quarters of the globe have paid 
tribute, and to constitute the at- 
tractions of a promenade in which 
Lucullus himself might have taken 
delight. 

Ritson and young Annesley 
stopped at Solomon’s to purchase 
a superb bouquet (Harry remark- 
ing that it was the duty of the 
jeunesse dorée of England to en- 
courage a foreigner and a débu- 
tante), and proceeding to the 
Covent Garden Opera House, took 
their seats in their stalls—both 
young men being regular sub- 
scribers. 

The beautiful horse-shoe-shaped 
theatre was already crowded to 
repletion with as much of the 
rank, fashion, beauty, and wealth 
of the metropolis as could by any 
possibility be crammed into it. 
Silks rustled, velvets and satins 
shimmered, diamonds glittered, 
and feathers waved. The atmos- 
phere was almost oppressive with 
the scent of the costly bouquets 
and the still more powerful per- 
fumes used by the fair owners of 
them. There were collected all 
the celebrities of the bar, the 
senate, the army and navy, the lead- 
ers of fashion. The millionnaire 
parvenu was side-by-side with the 
noble of a hundred descents. The 
very essence of the intellectual, 
territorial, and monied powers of 
the mightiest capital in the world 
was collected within the walls of 
that splendid temple of the lyric 
drama. An eager, yet subdued 
buzz of anticipation pervaded the 
house. To the habitués of the 
Opera, who have to witness the 
same réles, filled by the same 
singers, season after season, the 


débét of an artiste with a great 
continental reputation, but as yet 
unheard in this country, is always 
pregnant with interest. 

The opera was ‘ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia;’ the part of the haughty, but 
meretricious Grand Duchess of Fer- 
rara being, of course, played by 
the débutante. It is needless to 
describe the phases of this ope- 
ratic réle. Scenes similar have 
been so often described in print 
that they become stale by repe- 
tition. Mademoiselle Ritornelli 
met with the usual indulgent re- 
ception accorded to a prima 
donna; but as her genius made 
itself felt by the house, the enthu- 
siasm rose with each succeeding 
scene until, when the guilty 
Duchess (after discovering her 
latest lover to be no other than 
her own son) sinks beneath the 
weight of her remorse, it culmi- 
nated in a storm of applause, a 
shower of bouquets, and the cus- 
tomary calls and recalls before 
the curtain. It was like one of 
the ovations always awarded to 
the incomparable Grisi. 

Before the actress, laden with 
her floral trophies, had made her 
final courtesy to the audience, 
Harry Annesley turned to his 
companion. ‘A splendid per- 
formance!’ he remarked. 

But he was astonished at the 
deadly pallor which had over- 
spread the features of his friend, 
who with one hand clutched con- 
vulsively the arm of his stall, and 
with the other crushed the bou- 
quet he had brought for the new 
singer, until its costly petals 
showered, bruised and broken, to 
the ground. 

‘ Are you ill, Philip? inquired 
young Annesley. 

‘Let us go!’ said Ritson, in a 
hoarse voice. ‘Let ys go round 
to the stage-door. Come!’ And 
he rose. 

‘To the stage-door!’ exclaimed 
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Harry. ‘ What for? 
want to see the ballet.’ 

But Ritson had already almost 
reached the last of the row of 
stalls; and Annesley, with some 
curiosity, a little vexation, and 
still more anxiety, mechanically 
followed him. 

There was a small crowd, col- 
lected round the stage-door, to see 
the new opera-singer depart. Her 
carriage was already in waiting. 

Presently a slight stir was 
heard, and Mademoiselle Ritor- 
nelli, escorted by the manager, 
made her appearance. Annesley 
felt his friend tremble violently. 
The steps of the carriage were 
rapidly let down by the foot- 
man, and the prima donna’s foot 
was actually on them, when there 
was a flash, an exclamation, and 
the sudden report of a pistol; 
and the actress sank back, faint- 
ing, in the arms of the manager. 

‘Seize him! seize the mur- 
derer !’ 
And a dozen gentlemen rushed 
forward to secure Ritson, for it 
was he who had fired one of his 
little pistols. But he slipped 
from the grasp of his would-be 
custodians, and fell forward hea- 
vily on the pavement. 

All this while Harry Annesley 
stood like one paralysed, and in 
speechless horror. 

A surgeon in the crowd was 
meanwhile anxiously examining 
the insensible opera-singer. ‘ She 
is not dead,’ he said: ‘only in a 
swoon; her arm is broken—no- 
thing more.’ 

A faint cheer arose at this as 
the actress was lifted into her 
carriage, accompanied by the sur- 
geon, who had spoken, and driven 
rapidly away. 

Then the crowd rapidly turned 
their attention to the unfortunate 
Philip Ritson, the would-be assas- 
sin; and he was raised from the 
pavement. 
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There was no need to give 
him into custody now. The sud- 
den exit from a heated theatre 
into the chill night air, acting on 
an excited and diseased brain, 
had produced apoplexy. 

Philip Ritson was dead. 


SCENE II. 


The affair was a nine days’ 
wonder, of course ; especially when 
it was known that the new prima 
donna was not in reality Made- 
moiselle Ritornelli, but Mrs. Rit- 
son, and that her own husband 
had attempted her assassination. 

Then Mrs. Ritson retired from 
the stage (she had already realised 
a fair income by her efforts on 
the Continent); and the recol- 
lection of the tragedy died out of 
the minds of the ever-changing 
public, to give way to some newer 
sensation. 

7 7 * 7 * 

Four or five months had elapsed, 
and it was the close of an un- 
usually sultry August. All Lon- 
don was, of course, to use a con- 
ventional phrase, ‘out of town ;’ 
and, amongst others, Henry Annes- 
ley. He was on a fishing excur- 
sion in the midland counties, the 
banks of the lovely little river 
Dove being his temporary resting- 
place. 

The weather, as remarked, was 
unusually sultry; too much so, 
in fact, for either grayling or 
trout to rise well; but Annesley 
was indefatigable at his sport, and 
was out early and late. His 
friend’s sudden death had been 
a shock to him; but youth is 
buoyant, and speedily shakes off 
melancholy impressions. Besides, 
Philip Ritson and Henry Annes- 
ley had not -been dear friends. 
Their regard was not of that sort 
which lasts a lifetime, and which, 
once lost, cannot be replaced. It 
was rather the mutual liking of 
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young men thrown together, by 
the force of circumstances, in the 
daily whirlpool of London life. 

It was a magnificent afternoon. 
There was not a ripple on the 
little river, not a cloud in the 
blue sky, not a rustle of grass or 
fern. The Dove trickled its way 
gently through the boulders 
which here and there oppose its 
course, and which form so promi- 
nent and picturesque a feature in 
the scenery of this river. To fish, 
with such a bright sun glaring 
on the water, was simply impos- 
sible. So Annesley lay quietly, 
at his full length, in the shadow 
of some huge boulders, half hid- 
den in fern and grass, and occu- 
pied himself with the perusal of a 
small volume of Victor Hugo’s he 
chanced to have in his pocket. 

At this point of the river it 
had collected itself into two or 
three calm, still, dark-looking 
pools, as it frequently does, on its 
onward progress. The boulders 
which intercepted the  river’s 
course formed a sort of natural 
dam or weir, through which small 
rivulets trickled down, and, fall- 
ing with a pleasant, murmurous 
gurgle, again joined the main 
stream. 

It was as peaceful and pic- 
turesque a spot as is to be found 
in the whole of Derbyshire; and 
Annesley, who had all the ele- 
ments of a true poet in his nature, 
thoroughly enjoyed the contem- 
plation of it. The book he was 
reading was not, it is true, calcu- 
lated to induce a placid state of 
mind. It was the famous work, 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ by 
the greatest of French romance 
writers; and the part of it to 
which Annesley had come was 
the horrible chapter describing 
Gilliatt’s struggle with the sea- 
monster, the ‘ Medusa’ of natu- 
ralists; and his discovery of the 
skeleton of Clavin, a victim to the 
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same horrible vampire. Annes- 
ley shuddered as he read; and at 
last, throwing aside the volume, 
looked impatiently at the sky. 
* Not a cloud,’ he muttered; ‘ but 
a good two hours before the trout 
will begin to rise. Heigho!’ Then 
he arose, and looked round him. 
At a distance of a little less 
than a quarter of a mile he ob- 
served two ladies following the 
course of the river, and advancing 
in his direction. They had been 
sketching, but, apparently, find- 
ing the work too arduous under 
so hot a sun, had taken up their 
camp-stools, and were sauntering 
along the river-bank. There is 
nothing especially remarkable in 
the fact of lady-tourists sketching 
on the banks of so beautiful a 
river. But yet young Harry 
Annesley —he knew not why— 
watched their progress in his 
direction with more than common 
interest. As they approached suf- 
ficiently close for him to dis- 
criminate between them, he per- 
ceived the younger, but taller of 
the two, was habited in widow’s 
weeds, whilst her companion— 
much older, and of a short, squat, 
matronly figure—appeared to be 
a sort of duenna; possibly an 
elderly aunt, or other female rela- 
tive. The good lady probably 
had a penchant for botany, for she 
was rather excitedly pointing out 
to her companion an aquatic 
plant, which the younger was 
vainly endeavouring to reach with 
the carved handle of her parasol. 
Harry Annesley advanced, of 
course, as any gentleman would 
on such an occasion. ‘Can I be 
of any service to you, ladies?’ he 
inquired, politely raising his hat 
as he spoke. The younger lady 
looked up at the sound of his 
low, melodious voice, and regarded 
his flushed and handsome face 
with evident interest. The elder 
lady was profuse in her thanks. 
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Annesley’s pulse throbbed, and 
his heart beat quicker; for in 
that momentary glance of the 
lady in the widow’s garb he had 
at once recognised the fascinating 
ci-devant opera-singer, Mademoi- 
selle Ritornelli, otherwise Mrs. 
Ritson. Too seldom had she 
been out of the young man’s 
thoughts since the night of the 
eventful tragedy at the stage-door 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mrs. Ritson, of course, could not 
on her part recognise young An- 
nesley; as it will be remembered 
that immediately after her hus- 
band had endeavoured to take her 
life she had become insensible. 
Thus she said quite calmly and 
unembarrassed, ‘ I certainly should 
be obliged to you, sir, if you 
could reach me that small yellow 
flower—the one beside that small 
boulder, with a blossom like a 
star.’ 

‘It is the “Stellaria—um— 
thing-a-my-bob”—J forget the 
Latin name, for the moment,’ cried 
the old lady, excitedly—‘ and very 
rare indeed. I have no specimen 
in my collection. Oh, take care, 
sir!’ she added, as Annesley bent 
forward. 

She might well caution the 
young man, for the bank was here 
somewhat precipitous, and over- 
hung one of those dark deep pools 
(the lurking-place of the leviathan 
trout) before spoken of. Anxious 
to oblige Mrs. Ritson, Annesley had 
somewhat overreached himself and 
slipped. As he fell, the late Opera- 
singer instinctively clutched at his 
coat, as one involuntarily does, 
when one sees a fellow-creature in 
danger. But the impetus of the 
young man’s body, suddenly thrown 
forward, was such that he not only 
fell violently into the pool, but in 
his descent dragged Mrs. Ritson 
with him, whilst the old lady on 
the bank stood uselessly shrieking 
and waving her parasol, after the 
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manner of old ladies unexpectedly 
frightened or confused. 

For a moment, the two forms 
were seen struggling in the water, 
and then Annesley appeared above 
the surface, holding Mrs. Ritson 
by the hair of her head (always 
the safest way to.rescue a drown- 
ing person). The lady, on her part, 
showed wonderful self-possession 
and presence of mind, never en- 
deavouring to struggle or to scream 
out. She thus allowed the young 
man to tow her, as it were, to the 
bank; where, by the aid of the 
elder lady (who had by this time 
recovered her equanimity, for she 
was really a woman of excellent 
sense and strong nerves, but had 
been momentarily panic-stricken), 
the pair managed to scramble up 
the boulders, none the worse save 
for a drenching, which, beneath a 
hot August sun, was not a matter 
of very serious moment. 

There was no time for senti- 


- ment; it was necessary that the 


young lady should at once proceed 
home, to change her clothing. 
There had, in truth, been no im- 
minent danger, for young Annesley 
was an expert swimmer. Of course, 
however, if the lady had impeded 
him by struggling, fatal results 
might have ensued. As it was, 
there was more than sufficient 
reason for an introduction, which 
the young widow briefly made as 
follows : 

‘I am Mrs. Ritson—and this is 
Mrs. Brand, a lady who is kind 
enough to do me the honour of 
living with me as my friend and 
companion. We are staying for a 
month at the “ Silver Grayling,” 
in the village yonder, and only 
arrived this morning. I cannot 
express my thanks to you now, as 
you see, but we shall be delighted 
to see you at breakfast to-morrow 
morning, at ten.’ 

Before Annesley could do more 
than bow in acknowledgment, Mrs. 
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Brand and Mrs. Ritson had turned, 
and were walking rapidly heme- 
wards. He had not even intro- 
duced himself. 

‘The “ Silver Grayling ””—how 
very strange!’ muttered the young 
man. ‘ And onlyarrived this morn- 
ing. The very house in which I 
am staying!’ 

It was, in fact, a curious coinci- 
dence. Harry Annesley had left 
the inn at sunrise, as was his wont, 
he being an ardent angler, and 
thinking nothing of spending an 
entire day at his favourite pursuit. 
Trout rise at the fly most eagerly 
in the early morning and at sun- 
down. Thus the young man had 
set out from the ‘Silver Grayling’ 
some hours before Mrs. Ritson’s 
travelling-carriage had driven up 
to it. 

Not many young men of twenty- 
five would fail to keep an appoint- 
ment with a young and pretty 
widow—more especially when al- 
ready half in love with the fair 
inviter; therefore, that Harry 
Annesley was ushered by the 
landlord of the ‘ Silver Grayling,’ 
at the appointed time next morn- 
ing, into the suite of apartments 
occupied by Mrs. Brand and Mrs. 
Ritson, may be taken for granted. 
A first interview, under such cir- 
cumstances, must to some extent 
be embarrassing; and great was 
Mrs. Ritson’s astonishment, when 
she had drawn from young Annes- 
ley (for he was much too well-bred 
to have alluded to the subject of 
his own accord), that he was so 
well-acquainted with her late hus- 
band, and with a portion of her 
own history. 

The landlord of the ‘Silver 
Grayling’ had done all that he 
could for the honour of his hos- 
telry, ‘ He knew how to ’tend on 
them as were quality,’ he said, 
with an air of importance, to his 
wife. ‘He hadn’t lived twenty 
years butler with Lord Kickle- 
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shanks for naught—not he.’ Ac- 
cordingly, there was a choice little 
breakfast of boiled trout and 
grayling, grilled grouse, a cold 
blackcock, the inevitable ham and 
eggs, home-made bread, tea, coffee, 
and even chocolate ; and there was 
a basket of apricots, and another 
of Orleans plums, on which the 
partner of the worthy Boniface 
especially prided herself ; averring, 
with some truth, that ‘ wall-fruit 
were na’ so common, in that part 
of the country.’ To crown all, 
there was a small wicker flask of 
exquisite Maraschino ; for the land- 
lord’s long service with Lord 
Kickleshanks had told him what a 
chasse-café meant. 

This choice little meal having 
been disposed of, it was natural 
that the conversation should turn 
on the accident of the day before. 
There was, however, but little said 
on the subject; for Mrs. Ritson 
having made her acknowledg- 
ments, and Annesley having laugh- 
ingly made light of his service, 
there was no more to be said. He 
even added, that he ought to apo- 
logise, as it was he who, through 
his clumsiness, had in his fall 
dragged Mrs. Ritson into the river. 

There are some persons with 
whom we instinctively feel that 
the experience of a lifetime would 
never set us at ease. There is, so 
to speak, a hidden and antagonis- 
tic element in their natures, which 
will not coalesce with our own. 
Oil and water cannot amalgamate. 
But there are others whom our 
soul flies out to meet. We feel, 
after a day’s acquaintance, as if we 
had known them all our lives; 
nay, we can scarcely realise that 
there was ever a time when we 
did not know and love them. This 
is what metaphysicians call ‘ ani- 
mal magnetism.’ But we suppose 
that all engaged lovers have expe- 
rienced this blissful feeling, and 
felt also the utter impossibility of 
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believing that there was ever a 
time when they were unacquainted 
with each other. 

Such was undoubtedly the case 
with Annesley and Mrs. Ritson 
before a week had elapsed since 
their first interview. If you would 
judge the widow harshly for again 
thinking of matrimony at so early 
a period of her widowhood, you 
must bear in mind, that she had 
not loved her first husband. She 
had married him partly out of 
compassion for his fierce devotion 
to herself, and partly under that 
involuntary influence which a pas- 
sionate and determined nature 
(such as that of Ritson) will often 
exercise over that of a woman of 
romantic and poetical tempera- 
ment. We have numberless in- 
stances of this in real life, as in 
fiction. Novelists are aware of the 
fact, when they make their deli- 
cate, sylph-like heroines fall vio- 
lently in love with stern, rugged 
heroes of the brigand type. Byron 
knew it when he wrote the ‘Cor- 
sair.” 

Honorita Ritson must therefore 
be pardoned if, after a loveless 
marriage, she was a little too ready 
to fall in love when for the first 
time in her life she met her ideal, 
and, moreover, when that ideal was 
so evidently in love with herself. 
What woman whose heart was 
disengaged could long remain in- 
sensible to the advances of such a 
man as Harry Annesley? Hand- 
some, amiable, wealthy, winning, 
accomplished, and the heir to an 
earldom (at his uncle’s death), 
there were combined in this at- 
tractive young man all the attri- 
butes that the heart of the most 
exacting and fastidious woman 
could possibly require. 

So the weeks stole on, and the 
month during which Mrs. Ritson 
had told Annesley that she and 
her friend, Mrs. Brand, were to stay 
at the ‘Silver Grayling’ had long 


since passed. August had given 
way to September, September to 
October, and November was fast 
hastening to December, before the 
lovers became conscious that a 
move homewards must be made. 
Mrs. Brand had for some time been 
complaining of rheumatic twinges, 
and had expressed her decided 
opinion that the banks of a river 
afforded a scarcely desirable resi- 
dence in the month of November. 
But lovers are proverbially selfish, 
and the old lady’s hints met with 
but little attention. The fishing 
season had passed, but still Annes- 
ley lingered on; there was this ex- 
cursion to be planned, and that 
curiosity to be inspected; there 
were plants to be gathered and 
arranged, and minerals to be col- 
lected. And on almost all these 
occasions Mrs. Brand was com- 
pelled to play the part of pro- 
priety; till the poor old lady 


_wished, in her wrath, that the 


river Dove had never had an ex- 
istence, and had serious thoughts 
of requesting Mrs. Ritson to pro- 
vide herself with another compa- 
nion. ‘But there, she’s done that 
already, or I’m much mistaken,’ 
sighed the old lady. ‘It’s easy to 
see, she won’t want me long!’ 

But the old lady’s forebodings 
were not realised; for when Mrs. 
Ritson announced to her that at 
the expiration of her year of widow- 
hood she should give her hand to 
Annesley, she at the same time 
requested that Mrs. Brand would 
continue to reside with them; an 
offer which that worthy lady grate- 
fully accepted. 

It was the evening prior to the 
departure of the comfortable little 
party from the ‘ Silver Grayling.’ 
The trio were gathered together in 
Mrs. Ritson’s sitting-room. Candles 
were unlighted, but the curtains 
were drawn, and a cheerful fire 
burned on the hearth. The tea 
equipage stood ready on the round 
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table, and Mrs. Brand—good soul! 
—overcome by the soporific in- 
fluences of the hour, had fallen 
asleep over her knitting. A warm 
glow pervaded the apartment, al- 
though the candles were unlit. 
Lovers delight in the firelight: 
they have so many tender little 
nothings to whisper to each other, 
that lose half their charm when 
spoken under an illumination from 
wax-candles or a ‘moderator’ 
lamp. 

The engaged couple sat side-by- 
side on the sofa, and Mrs. Ritson 
had just concluded telling her be- 
trothed husband the history of her 
life. 

It was a painful one: for Hono- 
rita L , left an orphan at an 
early age, had been confided to the 
care of a parsimonious and peevish- 
tempered aunt, who, looking upon 
the young girl as an expensive 
encumbrance, had done her best 
to make her miserable, and thus 
predisposed to escape from such 
thraldom by means of the first 
matrimonial chance that offered 
itself. In this state of mind, Hono- 
rita first met with young Philip 
Ritson, then making a continental 
tour, and for a few days resident 
at Naples. The Englishman fell 
over head and ears in love with 
the beautiful Neapolitan girl; and 
she, flattered by the attentions of 
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a rich and handsome young fellow, 
saw in his passion a ready means 
of escaping from the tyranny of 
her aunt. There was nothing to 
prevent the marriage. Rita was 
well-born, the daughter of a Nea- 
politan merchant, who had, how- 
ever, died poor, on account of the 
treacherous defalcations of his 
partner in business. Against Sig- 
nor L——’s own honour there was 
no breath of suspicion. As for 
Honorita, her sole inheritance (and 
that from her mother) was an ex- 
quisite soprano voice. 

So Philip Ritson and Honorita 
were married: with what result, 
we already know. The lady, 
wearied out by her husband’s 
groundless jealousy, left him, and 
adopted the stage as a profession. 

‘You now know, dearest,’ she 
said, in conclusion, to Annesley, 
‘every secret of my life. You wit- 
nessed that most terrible act of it at 
the stage-door of Covent Garden.’ 

‘ Yes, my darling!’ returned the 
young man. ‘ But the curtain has 
fallen on that act: it now rises on 
the final one. Forget the past, 
dearest Rita, as you would a fan- 
tastic dream. And let us hope— 
as we will pray-—that with heaven’s 
blessing, the second act of your 
life’s drama shall wipe out the 
painful memory of the first.’ 

AstLry H. BALpwIn. 
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EXTRACTS FROM VICTOR HUGO'S ‘ L’ANNEE 
TERRIBLE.’ 


TRANSLATED BY Marwoop TUCKER. 


[In the following short extracts no attempt has been made to reproduce in English 
any of those passionate outbursts of angry patriotism which escape from the great 
poet in ‘ L’Anneée Terrible.’ The fierce music of most of the detached poems included 
under that title is, however, interrupted from time to time by a sweet strain of 
tender domestic love or sorrow. It is the echo of this, which (with M. Victor Hugo’s 
most kind permission) I have endeavoured to give by reproducing, as nearly as possible 
in a different Janguage, both the words and the metre in which the original ideas are 
expressed. } 


After twenty years’ exile, Victor Hugo was in Paris during the winter 
of 1870-71, accompanied by his youngest son, Charles, and his wife, 
and by their two little children, to whom their grandfather is much 
attached. Both the first pieces, addressed to the youngest child, were 
written during the Prussian siege, and while there was at least a 
possibility of Paris not being conquered. 


TO LITTLE JEANNE, 
WRITTEN 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


You've lived a year, then, yesterday, sweet child, 
Prattling thus happily! So fledgelings wild, 
New-hatched in warmer nest ’neath sheltering bough, 
Chirp merrily to feel their feathers grow. 

Your mouth’s a rose, Jeanne! In these volumes grand 
Whose pictures please you—while | trembling stand 
To see their big leaves tattered by your hand— 

Are noble lines ; but nothing half your worth, 

When all your tiny frame rustles with mirth 

To welcome me. No work of author wise 

Can match the thought half springing to your eyes, 
And your dim reveries, unfettered, strange, 
Regarding man with all the boundless range 

Of angel innocence. Methinks, ’tis clear 

That God’s not far, Jeanne, when | see you here. 


Ah! twelve months old : ’tis quite an age, and brings 
Grave moments, though your soul to rapture clings, 
You’re at that hour of life most like to heaven, 
When present joy no cares, no sorrows leaven : 
When man no shadow feels : if fond caress 

Round parent twines, children the world possess. 
Your waking hopes, your dreams of mirth and love 
From Charles to Alice, father to mother, rove ; 

No wider range of view your heart can take 

Than what her nursing and his bright smiles make ; 
They two alone on this your opening hour 

Can gleams of tenderness and gladness pour : 

They two—none else, Jeanne! Yet ’tis just, and I, 
Poor grandsire, dare but to stand humbly by. 

You come—I go: though gloom alone my right, 
Blest be the destiny which gives you light. 
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Your fair-haired brother George and you beside 
Me play—in watching you is all my pride ; 

And all I ask—by countless sorrows tried— 

The grave ; o’er which in shadowy form may show 
Your cradles gilded by the morning’s glow. 


Pure new-born wonderer ! your infant life 

Strange welcome found, Jeanne, in this time of strife : 
Like wild-bee humming through the woods your play, 
And baby smiles have dared a world at bay : 

Your tiny accents lisp their gentle charms 

To mighty Paris clashing mighty arms. 

Ah! when I see you, child, and when I hear 

You sing, or try, with low voice whispering near, 
And touch of fingers soft, my grief to cheer, 

I dream this darkness, where the tempests groan, 
Trembles, and passes with half-uttered moan. 

For though these hundred towers of Paris bend, 
Though close as foundering ship her glory’s end, 
Though rocks the universe, which we defend ; 

Still to great cannon on our ramparts piled, 

God sends His blessing by a little child. 


TO A CHILD, ILL DURING THE SIEGE, 
WRITTEN NOVEMBER, 1870, 


If, always thus so pale, you breathe our air, 
With poison filled ; 

If shades of death I see both entering here 
Old man and child ; 

If various destinies thus strangely blend ; 
Though on my knee 

I watch thee, Jeanne, and pray my coming end 
Be far from thee ; 

If still transparent hands all frail you show, 
While cradled there, 

Trembling, you seem to wait your wings, as though 

, Small bird you were. 

If earth, which clinging roots would gladly bind, 
You will not prize ; 

If all our hidden thoughts you questioning find 
With stern, sweet eyes ; 

If I can’t see you strong, blushing, and gay ; 
If sad you dream, 

And will not fast behind you bar the way 
By which you came ; 

If you'll not show me, like a woman fair, 
Firm step and smile, 

But, tiny soul, you seem, just ‘lighted there 
To rest awhile ; 

I'll think that here, where oft on swaddling gown 
Close treads the tomb, 

You mean no stay ; but came, some angel, down 
To lead me home. 


Shortly after the close of the first siege of Paris, the son, Charles 
Victor Hugo, died of fever. 
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MOURNING. 
WRITTEN MARCH, 1871. 


Charles, Charles, my son! hast thou, then quitted me ? 
Must all fade, nought endure? 

Hast vanished in that radiance, clear for thee, 
But still for us obscure? 


My sunset lingers, boy, thy morn declines ! 
Sweet mutual love we’ve known ; 

For man, alas! plans, dreams, and smiling twines 
With others’ souls his own. 


He cries, ‘ This has no end !’ pursues his way : 
He soon is downward bound : 

He lives, he suffers ; in his grasp one day 
Mere dust and ashes found. 


I’ve wandered twenty years, in distant lands, 
With sore heart forced to stay : 

Why fell the blow Fate only understands ! 
God took my home away. 


To-day one daughter and one son remain 
Of all my goodly show : 

Well-nigh in solitude my dark hours wane ; 
God takes my children now. 


Linger, ye two still left me! though decays 
Our nest, our hearts remain ; 

In gloom of death your mother silent prays, 
I in this life of pain. 


Martyr of Sion! holding Thee in sight, 
I'll drain this cup of gall, 

And scale with step resolved that dangerous height, 
Which rather seems a fall. 


Truth is sufficient guide ; no more man needs 
Than end so nobly shown. 

Mourning, but brave, I march ; where duty leads, 
I seek the vast unknown. 


TO HIS ORPHAN GRANDCHILDREN. 
WRITTEN JULY, 1871. 
I feel thy presence, Charles. Sweet martyr! down 
In earth, where men decay, 
I search, and see from cracks which rend thy tomb, 
Burst out pale morning’s ray. 


Close linked are bier and cradle : here the dead, 
To charm us, live again : 

Kneeling, I mourn, when on my threshold sounds 
Two little children’s strain. 
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George, Jeanne, sing on! George, Jeanne, unconscious play! 
Your father’s form recall, 

Now darkened by his sombre shade, now gilt 
By beams that wandering fall. 


Oh, knowledge, what thy use? did we not know 
Death holds no more the dead ; 

But Heaven, where, hand in hand, angel and star 
Smile at the grave we dread ? 


A Heaven, which childhood represents on earth. 
Orphans, may God be nigh! 

That God, who can your bright steps turn aside 
From darkness, where I sigh. 


All joy be yours, though sorrow bows me down! 
To each his fitting wage : 

Children, I’ve passed life’s span, and men are plagued 
By shadows at that stage. 


Hath any done—nay, only half performed— 
The good he might for others ? 

Hath any conquered hatred, or had strength 
To treat his foes like brothers? 


E’en he, who’s tried his best, hath evil wrought : 
Pain springs from happiness : 

My heart has triumphed in defeat, my pulse 
Ne’er quickened at success. ; 


I seemed the greater when I felt the blow : 
The prick gives sense of gain ; 

Since to make others bleed my courage fails, 
I'd rather bear the pain. 


To grow is sad, since evils grow no less ; 
Great height is mark for all : 

The more I have of branches, more of clustering boughs, 
The ghastlier shadows fall. 


Thence comes my sadness, though I grant your charms : 
Ye are the outbursting 

Of the soul in bloom, steeped in the draughts 
Of nature’s boundless spring. 


George is the sapling, hatched in mournful soil ; 
Jeanne’s folding petals shroud 

A mind which trembles at our uproar, yet 
Half longs to speak aloud. 


Give, then, my children—lowly, blushing plants, 
Whom sorrow waits to seize— 

Free course to instincts, whispering ’mid the flowers, 
Like hum of murmuring bees. 


Some day you'll find that chaos comes, alas ! 
That angry lightning’s hurled, 

When any cheer the People, Atlas huge, 
Grim bearer of the world ! 
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You'll see that, since our fate is ruled by chance, 
Each man, unknowing, great, 

Should frame life so, that at some future hour 
Fact and his dreamings meet. 


I, too, when death is past, one day shall grasp 
That end I know not now; 

And over you will bend me down, all filled 
With dawn’s mysterious glow. 


I'll learn what means this exile, what this shroud 
Enveloping your prime ; 

And why the truth and sweetness of one man 
Seem to all others crime. 


I'll hear—though midst these dismal boughs you sang— 
How came it, that for me, 

Who every pity feel for every woe, 
So vast a gloom could be. 


I'll know why night relentless holds me, why 
So great a pile of doom : 

Why endless frost enfolds me, and methinks 
My very food’s a tomb : 


Why all these battles, all these tears, regrets, 
And sorrows were my share ; 

And why God’s will of me a cypress made, 
When roses bright ye were. 
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‘NO INTENTIONS.’ 


By Fuorence Marryat, AurHor or ‘Love’s Conr.icr,’ ‘ Veronique,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RS. CAVENDISH and her 
daughter are gone; the 
sportsmen are gone; and, with the 
exception of Oliver Ralston, whom 
Irene has come to look upon 
almost as one of the family, Fen 
Court is cleared of guests, and she 
is left once more to the society of 
her husband and her sister-in-law, 
and the care of her little protege, 
Tommy Brown. The transforma- 
tion wrought in this child by a 
few weeks’ attention and a suit of 
new clothes is something marvel- 
lous. No one who had only seen 
him grubbing in the front yard of 
Mrs. Cray’s domicile, or driving 
the truant pigs in from the lane, 
would recognise him now. His 
hair, cleansed from its normal 


state of dirt, is several shades 


lighter than it was before, and 
lies in loose waving curls about 
his head and neck. The tan is 
gradually wearing off his broad 
white brow, and his plump neck 
and arms and shoulders, now 
fully exposed by his low frocks, 
make him appear what he really 
is—a very handsome child. Above 
all, he possesses the violet eyes 
that first attracted Irene’s notice ; 
and beneath the dark lashes of 
which he has a quaint, half-shy, 
half-sly manner of looking up at 
her which makes her heart throb 
each time she encounters it, though 
she can hardly tell the reason why. 
But the name by which the boy 
is generally known grates upon 
her ear; and her annoyance on 
this subject is a source of never- 
failing amusement to Colonel Mor- 
daunt. He considers it so tho- 
roughly feminine. 

‘Such a dreadful name!’ she 


says plaintively, as they are sitting 
out-of-doors one evening, and 
watching the child play upon the 
lawn. ‘Tommy Brown! It has 
not even got the virtue of sin- 
gularity to recommend it. Could 
anything be more commonplace ?’ 

‘Why don’t you re-christen 
him, my dear?’ demands the 
Colonel, laughing. ‘Call him 
Aubrey de Vere, or Lancelot Vane, 
or Percival Lisle, or by any other 
simple and unpretending title. 
He is sure to end by being a foot- 
man, or a drummer, or a shop-boy 
—nothing could be more appro- 
priate.’ 

‘He shall never be anything of 
the sort,’ cries Irene indignantly ; 
‘and it is not kind of you to laugh 
at me, Philip, when you know I 
am fond of the child. I don’t 
mind Tommy so much. Thomas 
isn’t a pretty name, but it was my 
dear father’s, and there are plenty 
of Thomases in the peerage; but 
I can’t stand Brown.’ 

‘Sligo family,’ interpolates her 
husband, with mock seriousness. 

‘Oh! Philip, do be quiet. Of 
course, if it were his rightful name, 
there would be no help for it ; but 
as he has no name at all, poor 
little fellow, I don’t see why it 
should not be changed.’ 

‘Nor I. What do you propose 
to change it to?’ 

‘I suppose, Philip—— Now, 
I know I’m going to say a very 
stupid thing, so I give you fair 
warning ; but I suppose it wouldn’t 
do to call him by my maiden 
name ?’ 

* What, St. John ?’ 

* Yes,’ confusedly, ‘ Thomas St. 
John. After papa, you know.’ 
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*‘ My dear Irene, you have gone 
clean out of your senses about 
that child. Pick a beggar’s brat 
from the gutter, and dub him with 
your father’s name!—with the 
name of my cousin. I couldn’t 
hear of it. What on earth would 
people say ?’ 

‘Let them say what they like. 
They must have something to talk 
about———’ 

‘ They shall not talk about my 
wife. No, Irene. I have per- 
mitted you to follow your own 
inclinations in adopting this boy 
—whether wisely or not remains 
to be determined—but I will not 
hear of his being endowed with 
the name of any one belonging to 
my family. Call him Montmo- 
rency, or Plantagenet, or any tom- 
foolery you may fancy, but let us 
have no trifling with what is 
sacred.’ And so saying, Colonel 
Mordaunt rises from his seat, and 
walks back into.the house. He is 


beginning to feel a little jealous ° 


of the interest evinced in Tommy 
Brown. 

Irene remains where he left her, 
red and silent. She does not 
attempt to detain him, or to call 
him back, for his words have left 
a sore impression on her mind, 
and she is afraid to trust herself 
to speak. It seems so hard to her 
that every one should resent her 
desire to be a mother to this poor 
motherless baby, or to forget that 
so wide a gap exists between 
herselfand him. And she watches 
the little black frock and white 
pinafore, as their owner toddles 
about the grass, now making 
ineffectual attempts to grab a 
moth that the evening breezes 
have awakened, then stooping to 
pick off the heads of the daisies 
that the mowing machine has 
passed over, until her thoughts 
wander to his poor dead mother, 
and her eyes fill with tears. 

‘I hope — that is, I suppose, 
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that my brother but what do 
you think, Mrs. Mordaunt?’ re- 
marks the sapient Isabella, who, 
book in hand, has been sitting at 
a respectful distance from the 
master and mistress of Fen Court, 
as though she had no right to 
approach them or join in their 
conversation. 

‘I beg your pardon—I wasn’t 
listening,’ rejoins Irene, as she 
quickly blinks away the drops 
that hang upon her lashes. 

‘I mean-——he is not angry, I 
trust, or vexed, with what you said, 
as he has gone indoors, you see.’ 

‘What, Philip ? why should he 
be? We were only talking about 
Tommy. Ah! you mustn’t do 
that, dear,’ as the child plunges 
over a flower-bed in the ardour of 
the chase. ‘Come here, Tommy 


—come to me.’ 

But prompt obedience not being 
one of Tommy’s many virtues, 
Irene has to go in pursuit of 
him; and, having captured, she 
brings him back to the garden 


bench, and seats him on her knee. 
Miss Mordaunt immediately re- 
treats to the farthest extremity. 
It is the funniest thing in the 
world to see these two women 
with the child between them—the 
delight of the one, and the dis- 
taste and almost fear of the other, 
being so plainly depicted on their 
countenances. 

‘Now, Tommy, do sit still,’ says 
Irene. ‘What a weight the 
fellow grows! Iam sure he must 
be pounds heavier than when he 
came here. See! here’s my watch. 
Put it to your ear, and hear the 
tick-tick. Hasn’t he got lovely 
hair, Isabella ?’ 

‘It appears to be very fine,’ 
replies Miss Mordaunt. 

‘It’s as soft as silk, and curls 
quite naturally. No, darling— 
not my ear-rings. You hurt me! 
—oh! how he does pull. And 
now he wants that rose out of 
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your dress. What a child it is! 
No, Tommy mustn’t take poor 
auntie’s rose. (He may call you 
“ auntie,” mayn’t he, Isabella ?’) 

‘Well, if Philip has no objec- 
tion; but of course——’ 

‘ What possible objection could 
Philip make? The child must 
call us something. He’s going to 
call me “mamma,” I know that! 
Who am I, Tommy ?—now, tell me.’ 

‘Mamma !—you’s my mamma,’ 
replies Tommy, as he makes 
another grab at the ear-rings. 

‘You darling! But you will 
pull your poor mamma’s ears out 
by the roots. And you positively 
make my knees ache with your 
weight. Just take him for a 
minute, Isabella. You can have 
no idea how heavy he is.’ And, 


without ceremony, Irene places the 
boy in the arms of her sister-in-law. 
Miss Mordaunt receives him upon 
a hard and bony lap, with a deep 
well in the centre of it, as though 
he were a wild animal, warranted 


to bite upon the first occasion ; 
and Tommy doesn’t like the situa- 
tion. He is of a rebellious and 
democratic turn of mind, and has 
no courtly hesitation in calling a 
spade by its right name. And 
some of Tommy’s right names, 
acquired outside the Priestley 
public - house, are very wrong 
names indeed. 

‘Let me go!’ he says wildly, as 
Miss Mordaunt’s arms, in deference 
to Irene’s wishes, make a feeble 
barrier to retain him. ‘I don’t 
like 00.’ 

‘Oh! Tommy, Tommy, that’s 
naughty. You must love poor 
auntie,’ remonstrates Itene. But 
the child struggles on. 

‘I don’t like oo—I don’t like 
oo—0o0’s ugly—oo’s a devil!’ he 
winds up with triumphantly, as 
he escapes from her grasp, and 
rushes back upon the flower-beds. 

‘ Really, Mrs. Mordaunt, I trust 
you will not ask me to feel his 
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weight again,’ says poor Isabella, 
who is quite excited by the com- 
pliments she has so unexpectedly 
received. 

‘It is very naughty of him,’ 
replies Irene soothingly. ‘I must 
scold him well; in fact, I would 
slap his hands if I did not know 
that his language is entirely attri- 
butable to the horrible way in 
which he has been brought up. 
Poor little child! Fancy how 
shocking it is that a baby of his 
age should even know such a 
word!’ 

‘I trust—that is, it would be 
very unpleasant for all parties, if 
he were to call my brother by such 
a@ name,’ remarks Miss Mordaunt 
in her primmest manner. 

‘Oh! don’t tell him, please,’ says 
Irene, as she catches up the truant 
to carry off to bed. As she makes 
the request she sighs. She sees 
so plainly that she will have to 
bear the brunt of all Master 
Tommy’s peccadilloes. 

Pheebe meets her at the bedroom 
door with a message. 

‘If you please, ma’am, Mrs. 
Cray’s waiting in the kitchen to 
know if she can speak to you.’ 

‘Oh, of course! Tell them to 
show her into my morning room, 
and then come back and take the 
child; and in another minute 
Irene is confronted with the 
laundress. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Cray, is there any- 
thing I can do for you this 
evening ?’ 

‘Thank you, no, ma’am. The 
washing as you’ve been so good as 
to find me is a real help. And 
what with Tommy off my hands, 
and poor Myra gone, we’re getting 
on finely. And how is Tommy, 
ma’am? They tell me below stairs 
as he’ve grown marvellous, bless 
im.’ 

‘Oh! he’s very well, Mrs. Cray, 
and very happy. Did you wish 
to speak to me?’ 
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‘ Well, ma’am, I was wishing to 
take the liberty to do so. I 
suppose you’ve heard of my loss, 
ma’am ?’ 

‘ Your loss !—no!’ 

‘My poor son, ma’am—my 
Joel! He’s gone away.’ 

‘What! left Priestley ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am. He couldn’t 
abide the place now his cousin’s 
buried, and his whole mind seems 
bent on finding out the man that’s 
wronged her. He wanted to 
marry her himself, you see, ma’am, 
and I do believe it’s gone to turn 
his head.’ (Here Mrs. Cray’s canvas 
apron goes up, as usual, to her 
eyes.) ‘ The last words he says to 
me was, “ Mother, I’ll find him,” 
he says, “and I'll kill him,” he 
says, “if I travels the whole world 
over for it,” he says.’ 

‘Oh! but you mustn’t believe 
all that people say when they are 
in such grief as that, Mrs. Cray. 
When your son is able to reason a 


little more calmly, he will never ° 


think of doing anything so wicked. 
You may rest assured that whoever 
wronged poor Myra will not be 
permitted to go unpunished ; but 
the punishment must be left in 
God’s hands.’ 

‘That’s just what I says to 


Joel,ma’am. I says, “Joel,” says 
I, “ whoever done it, it’s no busi- 
ness of yourn; and men will be 
men,” I says, “and the girl was 
quite able to take care of her- 
self.” But you don’t know what 
Joel is, ma’am. He’s as strong in 
his will as a helephant, and you 
might turn a posty sooner. So 
that I feel whenever they two meet 
there’ll be bloodshed and murder, 
and perhaps worse. And I shan’t 
never be easy till he comes back 
again !’ 

‘ Where is he now, Mrs. Cray ?’ 

‘The Lord knows, ma’am, for 
I'm sure I don’t. 
last Thursday week, and I’ve seen 
nothin’ of him since. And it’s 
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hard for his mother to be left in 
this way, and she a widder, with 
five littl’uns to work for, and her 
poor niece in the churchyard. 
It’s very hard; very hard, indeed.’ 

‘But I thought you said you 
were getting on so well, Mrs. 
Cray ?’ 

‘So I am, ma’am—thanks to 
you and the washing. And it’s a 
real relief to have poor Myra laid 
comfortable underground, and to 
feel she’ll never want for nothin’ 
again. And that’s what brings 
me up this evening, ma’am. I’ve 
been reddling up the house a bit, 
and turning out her boxes to see 
what would make up for the poor 
children, and I came across a few 
letters and bits of things of hers 
as I’m sure I never knew she had 
—she kep’ ’em so close.’ 

‘ Are they of any importance to 
the child ?’ 

‘ That I can’t say, ma’am, being 
no scholard myself; but, as you’ve 
provided so handsome for Tommy, 
I thought as you'd the best right 
to see them, and come to your 
own decision whether they should 
be burned or not.’ 

‘Thank you. I think you are 
right. Have you got them with 
you ?’” 

Here Mrs. Cray produces a red 
cotton handkerchief from under 
her shawl, which, unfolded, dis- 
closes a small packet tied up in 
part of a dirty old newspaper. 

‘ There they are, ma’am, just as 
I found them in Myra’s box. 
There’s a bit of hair among the 
papers, and a glove—which it 
looks to me like a gentleman’s 
glove, but there’s no saying, and 
gloves ain’t a proof if there were. 
So, not being able to read the 
writing, I didn’t disturb them 
more than necessary, for I guessed 
you'd like to have’em as they was 
—and taking such a hinterest as 
you do in Tommy, and they being 
of value perhaps to the child— 
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which of course I shall be very 
willing to leave them with you, 
ma’am—for being no scholard, as 
I says before ‘ 

As Mrs. Cray stands there, 
repeating the same sentences again 
and again, and fumbling the dirty 
packet about in her hands, a light 
breaks in upon Irene. The letters 
are to be paid for. And she is 
quite ready to pay for them, for 
her interest and curiosity are alike 
aroused by what the laundress has 
told her, and she hopes the papers 
may prove of use in tracing the 
parentage of her adopted child. 

‘Oh! certainly, I quite under- 
stand,’ she exclaims eagerly, as her 
hand dives into her pocket for her 
purse; ‘and I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to you, Mrs. Cray, for the 
trouble you have taken in bringing 
them up to me.’ And thereupon 
she seizes on the letters, and 
transfers instead a sovereign to the 
woman’s palm—an exchange which 
so entirely meets Mrs. Cray’s views 
of justice, that it is several minutes 
before Irene can stop her torrent 
of thanks, and get her well out of 
the room again. 

It is dusk now, for the autumn 
evenings close in fast, and she 
rings for candles, and, full of 
expectation, sits down to inspect 
the contents of the packet she has 
bought. She is so deeply inter- 
ested in this case—so sentiment- 
ally regretful still over the memory 
of poor Myra—so anxious that her 
child should not be left entirely 
dependent on herself for a friend. 
So she draws her chair close in to 
the table, and leans both her arms 
upon it, and bends her head down 
to the light, as people do who are 
about to enter on a task that 
engrosses all their minds. When 
she has cast away the dirty string, 
and still dirtier outside paper, she 
comes upon a small bundle of 
letters, or rather notes, in number 
about six, and which, to judge 


from two or three specimens se- 
lected at random, do not appear 
at first sight to be likely to prove 
worth a sovereign vested in the 
interests of Tommy. 


‘Dear Myra,—Don’t expect me 
to-morrow. It is impossible I can 
come. The bill shall be paid next 
week.—Yours ever, E. H.’ 


‘Dear M.,—I shall be over on 
Friday at six. Never mind dinner. 
Shall dine before starting. I 
ordered in six dozen of claret 
yesterday. Carriage was paid. 

‘ Yours affectionately, E. H.’ 


‘Dearest M.,—You are a tho- 
rough woman. How could I be 
at F when I was twenty 
miles the other way? You will 
see me some time next week. Get 
the dress by all means. I inclose 
cheque.—Yours truly, E. H.’ 


When Irene has deciphered 
these and a few others, very 
similar in character, she pauses 
for a moment’s thought. 

What do they tell her? Posi- 
tively nothing but what she knew 
before. It is evident that the 
writer was not a passing ac- 
quaintance of the dead girl’s, but 
some one who considered her home 
as his, and held himself respon- 
sible for her expenditure; without 
doubt, the father of her child— 
the Hamilton of whom Myra had 
spoken to her. 

Irene thrusts the letters to one 
side indignantly, almost with dis- 
gust. She fancies she can trace 
the selfish nature of the writer in 
every line; she thinks she would 
not care to stand in that man’s 
place at the present moment, and 
only wishes she could find some 
clue by which to trace him, and 
make him aware of the mischief 
and misery he has wrought. 

Having disposed of the letters, 
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she next takes up the glove—a 
gentleman’s glove, as the laun- 
dress had observed, but of no 
value in tracing the identity of 
its owner—and the envelope that 
contains the lock of hair. 

It is a soft, wavy piece of dark 
brown hair, the counterpart of 
that which grows on Tommy’s 
head, and Irene experiences a 
strange sensation of mingled ad- 
miration and dislike as she takes 
it in her hand. Besides these, the 
packet contains nothing but a gold 
locket, broken and empty; a heap 
of withered flowers, chiefly violets, 
and one of those highly orna- 
mental and strictly useless ivory- 
backed prayer-books which are 
manufactured for young gentle- 
men to present to young ladies, 
and which Myra was very un- 
likely to have received from any 
friend in her own class of life. 
Irene opens the prayer-book to 
see if there is any inscription in 
it, but the title-page is guiltless of 
the indiscretion of revealing its 
donor's name. It is blank and 
silent and inscrutable as the past 
appears likely to be upon the 
subject of her adopted child. She 
turns over the leaves mechani- 
cally and with an air of disap- 
pointment. At the service for 
the solemnization of marriage the 
page is folded down. Poor Myra! 
how often may she not have 
glanced at the holy words, which 
bore no sweet memories for her, 
with longing tears! As Irene’s 
hand shakes, the little volume 
shakes, and something—an oval 
piece of cardboard apparently— 
falls loosely from it on the table. 
She seizes and turns it uppermost. 
It is a photographed face, cut from 
an ordinary carte de visite, which, 
from its size and appearance, has 
evidently once been encased in the 
broken locket—the face of a man, 
which she holds forward eagerly 
to the light. 
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‘ God in heaven! it is that of 
Eric Keir !’ 

7 >. . _ 7 . 

In her anxiety to examine the 
portrait, Irene has risen to her 
feet, and now stands, quivering 
in every limb, and gazing at it as 
though she were spell-bound. 
There can be no mistake—he 
appears younger here than when 
she knew him, there is less hair 
about the face—less thought upon 
the brow—a look of more insou- 
ciance about the mouth—but the 
eyes, the nose, the contour of 
the countenance, are the same; 
there can be no doubt but that 
it was taken from himself. 

‘But how—how can his pho- 
tograph have found its way 
amongst Myra’s poor possessions ? 
Why should it be mixed up with 
these relics of the base and selfish 
lover who betrayed her innocence ?’ 

The deadly sickness that rises 
to her heart makes answer to the 
question. 

The initials E. H. stand for Eric 
Hamilton; he is the man, at 
whose door all the suffering she has 
witnessed must be laid; Ais child, 
whom she has adopted as her own, 
lies sleeping at this moment under 
her protection. 

As the reality of the thought 
strikes home to her, Irene lets the 
photograph fall from her hands, 
and sinks back upon the chair 
which she had quitted. 

Eric Hamilton Keir and Myra 
Cray. For a few moments, all 
that she does, or thinks of doing, 
is to repeat those two names con- 
junctively over and over again, 
until the syllables lose all signifi- 
cance for her. 

The effect is to harden her 
heart and cause it to feel quite 
dead and cold. Presently she 
hears a sound outside in the 
hall, and, springing up, pushes all 
the sad mementoes of poor Myra’s 
disgrace together in one heap, 
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and, thrusting them into the writ- 
ing-table drawer, turns the key 
upon them. And then she leaves 
the room, almost as though she 
were in a dream, and still dream- 
ing, encounters her sister-in-law 
upon the stairs. 

* Are you not coming down into 
the drawing-room ?’ says Isabella. 
‘I think—tthat is, Iam not sure, 
of course—but I believe that my 
brother is expecting you. Coffee 
has been in for half an hour.’ 

*‘ Don’t wait for me,’ Irene re- 
plies in a low voice, as she toils in 
a languid, purposeless manner up 
the staircase. 

As she gains her bedroom door, 
Pheebe appears upon the landing 
from her own apartment. 

‘Oh! please, ma’am, would you 
just step in and look at Master 
Tommy. He do look so beautiful 
in his sleep.’ 

‘No, no! I can’t. I don’t 
wish to see him. I don’t care 
about seeing him,’ replies her 
mistress, in tones so unusually 
sharp and decisive, that Phebe, 
bewildered, retreats to her nur- 
sery again, feeling that somehow 
she has made a mistake. 

Irene enters her own room and 
paces up and down in the dark, 
not fast, but restlessly. 

‘Myra Cray!’ so run_ her 
thoughts, ‘a low-born, uneducated 
girl, whom he was base enough to 
betray and desert, and then he 
came to me—to me—and dared 
to trifle with my affections too !’ 

The knowledge of the similarity 
between their cases should make 
her soften towards Myra’s me- 
mory, but it does not; the shock 
of the discovery has occurred too 
lately. As yet she can only think 
of her as of one who (however 
briefly) held the heart she was un- 
able to secure. And she is impo- 
tently weak to cope with a feeling 
which she knows to be unworthy 
of her; and the whole world loses 


favour in her eyes in consequence 
of her own defalcation. 

As she is still walking up and 
down the room, trying hard to 
stamp down the demons of envy 
and jealousy and revenge that are 
struggling for supremacy in her 
bosom, Colonel Mordaunt’s defer- 
ential tap for admittance is heard 
against the door. It is an unfor- 
tunate moment for him in which 
to appear before her; we are best 
left to conduct these mental war- 
fares by ourselves; and there are 
moments in life in which the at- 
tentions of our best and dearest 
friends irritate instead of sooth- 
ing us. And all Colonel Mor- 
daunt’s attentions, however kindly 
meant, are conducted on that 
soothing stroke-you-down-gently 
principle which is so trying to 
accept patiently when every nerve 
is quivering with excitement. 

‘Why, my darling,’ he com- 
mences, ‘all in the dark! What 
can you find to amuse you up 
here ? 

‘Oh, I’m all right, thank you. 
I don’t feel inclined for the light 
just now—I’m thinking.’ 

* And what can the little woman 
be thinking about that requires 
both gloom and solitude? No- 
thing unpleasant, I hope, Irene.’ 

* How should it be? 

‘ Then come down to the draw- 
ing-room, my darling. Isabella is 
waiting till you appear to pour 
out the coffee.’ 

‘I would much rather not go; 
why can’t she take it alone ?’ 

‘What reason can you have for 
not joining her ?” 

‘Only that I feel a little—a 
little hipped to-night, and would 
rather remain by myself.’ 

‘ Hipped! Why, what on earth 
can you have to make you feel 
hipped? Has anything gone 
wrong ?” 

‘I have already said no to that 
question. But is it absolutely ne- 
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cessary,in order to feel low, that 
we should be suffering in the 
present? Have we no past to re- 
turn at times upon us?’ 

Irene forgets, as she says this 
sentence, how much confidence she 
reposed in her husband before 
marriage; and as it escapes her, 
and the remembrance returns, she 
grows still more impatient with 
herself and him. 

‘I had hoped,’ he observes (and 
the observation alone, in her 
present condition, carries offence 
with it), ‘ that your past was done 
away with for ever, Irene.’ 

‘ I never gave you cause to hope 
so,’ she retorts sharply,and he turns 
away in silence to leave the room. 
In a moment she has seen her 
error and sprung after him. 

‘ Forgive me, Philip, lam ina 
horrid temper! But when you 
talk of my past as gone for ever, 
you forget that I have lost my 
father and mother, and—and P 

‘There, there, darling! 
I who should ask your forgive- 
ness; I was a brute to say what 
Idid. But Ihave been hoping I 
had made you happy, Irene.’ 

‘ And so you have—very happy !’ 
she returns with a sort of hys- 
terical gasp. ‘ Let us say no more 
about it, but go down to Isabella.’ 
And for the remainder of the 
evening she is, to all outward 
appearance, much like her usual 
self. She goes to bed, however, 
sleeps brokenly, and rises in the 
morning unrefreshed. The reve- 
lation of the night before has 
made no difference in her future 
prospects, nor can it influence in 
any way her present actions; but 
it has revived all her bitterest 
feelings with regard to Eric Keir’s 
behaviour to herself — feelings 
which she had hoped were long 
since laid to rest, because the 
tame existence which she is lead- 
ing affords no opportunity of arous- 
ing them. But the dull leaden 
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weight which, alternated with 
fierce moods of scorn and irony, 
once rendered life a torture to 
her has settled down upon her 
heart again, and disposes her to 
feel hard and cold to all man- 
kind, until, whilst she is dress- 
ing, a certain chubby hand knocks 
uncertainly upon her bedroom 
door. She knows well the faint 
broken sound his dimpled knuckles 
make, and generally flies to the 
door to open it herself. But, to- 
day her brows contract, and she 
shrinks backward as though the 
mere knowledge of his presence 
there could give her pain. 

‘If you please, ma’am, it’s 
Master Tommy,’ says Phecebe’s 
voice from the outside. 

‘I can’t see him this morning, 
Pheebe. Let him run in the gar- 
den until we come down.’ 

‘I want oo—I want 00,’ says 
Tommy, as he kicks at the bed- 
room door. 

* Are you going to let that child 
kick all the paint off the panel- 
ling? shouts her husband from 
his dressing-room. 

‘If you please, ma’am, he’s 
been in the garden already, and 
he’s got a most beautiful rose for 
you—haven’t you, Master Tommy ?’ 

‘Let me in! I want oo,’ re- 
peats the protégé. 

Then she advances slowly and 
unlocks the door, and admits the 
child before Phebe can follow 
him, and finds herself standing 
in the centre of the room, gazing 
with her large, hungry eyes at the 
atom.of humanity whose existence 
vexes her so sorely. 

‘ What do you want, Tommy? 
she commences coldly. 

‘ A rose for Tommy mamma—a 
booful rose,’ he lisps as he presents 
the flower. 

She does not offer to accept it, 
on the contrary, she turns away. 

‘ Don’t call me mamma,’ she says 
quickly. 
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The urchin looks astonished, 
and then pouts his lips. Children 
are ready judges; he recognises 
the injustice and waywardness of 
her new mood at once. 

‘I go, Phebe,’ he utters plain- 
tively, in remonstrance to the 
change. Irene looks round—sees 
the dewy mouth drooping at both 
corners—catches the deprecating 
glance of the violet eyes—becomes 
aware of her barbarity in a mo- 
ment, and flies to fold the friend- 
less, fatherless little creature in 
her arms. 

‘As if *twas your fault,’ she 
murmurs, pressing her lips upon 
his curly head. ‘ Poor lamb—poor 
unhappy, deserted little child! 
Oh, Tommy! he has left us both 
—he has left us both—we will 
be all the world to one another.’ 

. = * 2 7 

The mistress of Fen Court is 
very thoughtful for some days 
after this little episode, and only 
like herself by fits and starts, 
though, strange to say, no one 
notices the change, except it be 
Oliver Ralston. But our most in- 
timate friends are often the last 
to read what is passing in our 
inmost minds. We are suffering 
perhaps so keenly that we scarcely 
dare to raise our eyes lest they 
should blurt out our secret, and 
imagine every one we meet must 
read it written on our brow in 
characters of fire; and yet those 
with whom we live go on consult- 
ing us day after day with refer- 
ence to the weekly expenditure, or 
the servants’ peccadilloes, or the 
children’s spring dresses, as if, for 
the time being, such matters had 
not lost their significance for us 
almost as much as though we had 
passed beyond them. Yet it is 
not so with strangers, unless, in- 
deed, we happen to be actors and 
actresses of the first rank. They 
meet us, and observe to one 


another afterwards, ‘ What is that 
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man’s perplexity? What cause 
can that woman have for weep- 
ing? And so Oliver Ralston dis- 
covers that Irene is not so cheer- 
ful as before, and taxes her with 
it in his rough, hearty way. 

‘ Dreaming again, Irene! What 
is up?’ 

‘ When you can explain to me, 
Oliver, how much is comprehended 
in that mystical term, perhaps I 
may be able to inform you.’ 

‘You know what I mean! Why 
are you so down in the mouth? 

‘The natural reaction after so 
much dissipation.’ 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee! Excuse my 
rudeness, but you know fiddle-de- 
dee is the only word to suit your 
explanation. Seriously, though, 
is it anything in which I can help 
you?” 

* Not at all, Oliver! thanks, all 
the same—except, indeed, by not 
commenting upon what you are 
pleased to call my being “ down 
in the mouth.”’ 

* But may I tell you to what I 
think it’s due?” 

‘ Certainly! if you can—which 
I know you can’t.’ 

‘ You are sorry you ever adopted 
that little brat, Tommy ?” 

She grows scarlet. 

‘Indeed I’m not. What should 
make you think so? Has your 
uncle been saying anything against 
him ? 

‘ He never mentions the subject 
tome. But I have seen you look- 
ing at the child scores of times 
lately, and I can read it in your 
face.’ 

‘ Acute observer! but wrong 
for once in his life. I wouldn’t 
part with Tommy for anything 
in the world.’ 

‘Not if I found his relations 
for you?’ 

* He has no relations,’ hurriedly 
—‘ he belongs to me entirely—he 
will never be taken away. But 
please let us talk of something 
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else, Oliver. Have you seen Dr. 
Robertson again.’ 

‘How artfully you change the 
subject.—Yes; I saw Robertson 
this morning; and it’s all but 
settled.’ 

‘ With Philip’s consent ?” 

‘ Certainly. He has come round 
to think it will be the best thing 
in the world for me. And so it 
will.- I have still sense enough 
to see that. There will not be 
much temptation for me to dis- 
sipate in Fenton. The only 
drawback is that I am afraid I 
shall not get so much practice 
as I ought to have.’ 

‘Oh, never mind the practice. 
To lead a quiet life is the most 
important thing. And I promise 
you shall operate on me when- 
ever occasion calls for it.’ 

‘What an opening! TI’ll have 
both your legs off before the 
year’s out. But, really, Irene, it 
will be a great thing for me to 
live so near you.’ 

‘It will be perfectly delight- 


ful; for, entre nous, though poor 
Isabella is extremely good, she is 


& very stupid companion. And 
you must come over and dine 
with us every day. Now, won’t 
you?’ 

‘ And leave Robertson to look 
after his five parishes alone? I’m 
afraid he won’t consent to that. 
But I must keep a horse, and 
dare say I shall often be able to 
take Fen Court in my rounds.’ 

‘Are you going to live with 
Dr. Robertson ? 

‘No; he has a wife and large 
family ; so I should prefer not to 
do so. But I can have two rooms 
in @ farmhouse close by — very 
nice ones.’ 

‘ And we will furnish them for 
you; that will be charming. You 
have no idea how pretty I shall 
make them. I shall send you over 
table-linen and crockery and every- 
thing from the Court. We have 
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much more than we can use. It 
will be the greatest fun in the 
world getting your rooms ready.’ 

‘You are much too good to 
me.’ 
‘And when you have taken 
possession you shall give a house- 
warming. Isabella and I will go 
over in the pony-chaise; and 
Tommy shall ride his donkey. 
(By-the-way, do you know that 
I’ve bought a donkey for Tommy, 
and he sticks on like a little 
brick ?’)— here Irene interrupts 
her rapid delivery with a deep- 
drawn sigh. 

‘ Why that sigh, Irene ?” 

‘ What sigh ? 

‘ At Tommy’s name again. Ah! 
you can’t deceive me. All the 
low spirits of the last week are 
attributable to the existence of 
that wretched child.’ 

*‘ How you do tease me, Oliver. 
And it’s very rude to break off 
the conversation in that way. 
Oh! yes; the 
upshot is that we'll all go and 
have afternoon tea at your Fenton 
apartments— that is, if you'll 
have us.’ 

* How can you doubt it? Only 
your proposals are so delightful, 
I’m afraid they are too good to 
come true. What will Uncle Phi- 
lip say to them ?” 

‘Just what I do. But I will 
go and sound him at once.’ And 
off runs Irene in search of her 
husband. She finds Colonel Mor- 
daunt in a beaming humour, and 
everything goes right. He con- 
siders the offered appointment as 
good an opening as a young man 
in Oliver’s position could expect 
to obtain; acknowledges he should 
like to have him near Fen Court; 
agrees heartily to every sugges- 
tion with respect to furnishing 
the apartments; and even men- 
tions a certain strong hunting 
cob now standing in his stables 
as very likely to be his own 
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particular contribution to his 
nephew’s new establishment. 

‘And so you see, Oliver, that’s 
all right,’ is Irene’s comfortable 
conclusion as the last clause has 
been discussed and provided for; 
and then follows a merrier even- 
ing than they have spent for some 
days past: for Irene catches the 
infection of her husband’s good- 
humour and Oliver’s content, and 
miraculously recovering her voice, 
which has been hors de combat 
for at least a week, sits up to a 
much later hour than usual, sing- 
ing snatches of old ballads that 
were famous before she was born, 
and interrupting herself every 
second minute to twist round on 
the music-stool and make some 
little harmless joke at the expense 
of Oliver’s future ménage. 

So they all go to bed pretty 
well tired out, and my heroine 
does not wake until her accus- 
tomed hour on the following morn- 
ing. The first thing of which she 
is conscious is that Colonel Mor- 
daunt is already up and dressed. 

‘Why, Philip ’—sitting up in 
bed, and rubbing her sleepy eyes— 
‘is that really you? Have I over- 
slept myself ?’ 

‘I think not. It is only just 
eight. I rose rather earlier than 
usual.’ 

‘Why? Were you disturbed ? 
or is there a meet to-day? By- 
the-way, Philip, were there carts 
in the night ?” 

‘ Carts, my darling ” 

‘ Yes; scraping over the gravel. 
I fancied I heard them ; or perhaps 
I dreamt it. I was very sleepy. 
Are you going away ? 

‘I shall be back in a minute,’ 
says her husband hastily; but 
several minutes elapse, and he 
does not return, so Irene rises, 
and proceeds to dress herself. 
She is just about to ring for 
Phebe to assist in the com- 
pletion of her toilet when she is 
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attracted by a loud roar from 
somewhere below stairs. Tommy 
has evidently come to grief. 

‘Oh! they have let him fall 
and hurt himself,’ she exclaims 
aloud, all the maternal solicitude 
with which her breast is laden 
springing into action directly a 
call is made upon it; ‘ they have 
let the baby fall!’ and rushes to 
the door. 

‘Phebe!’ There is no answer; 
but she fancies a slight bustle is 
going on in the hall, and hears, 
above the crying of the child, a 
confused and angry murmur, as 
of voices engaged in argument. 

‘Phebe! Phoebe! where are 
you? Bring Master Tommy here!’ 
she exclaims again, as she leans 
over the banisters; and then a 
diversion is created and a move- 
ment made in her direction, and 
Phebe, with the boy still whim- 
pering in her arms, and Colonel 
Mordaunt bringing up the rear, 
appears upon the staircase. 

‘Oh! is he really hurt? begins 
Irene, anxiously, as she perceives 
the guard of honour. 

‘My darling, there is nothing 
the matter. Pray don’t distress 
yourself,’ replies the Colonel. 

‘Then, why do you come up 
too? And how did it happen? 
Did he fall down the kitchen 
stairs, Phebe? You know I have 
strictly forbidden you to take him 
there.’ 

‘He didn’t fall down the kit- 
chen stairs, ma’am,’ replies Phoebe, 
with a very pursed-up mouth. 

‘ How did you do it, darling? 
demands Irene of the child, now 
safely in her arms. 

‘ Naughty ooman,’ lisps Tommy, 
half disposed to cry afresh at the 
mere recollection. 

‘My dear Irene, how absurd 
of you to question an infant of 
that age. As if he could possibly 
tell anything that is to be de- 
pended on.’ 
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* Why don’t you tell me, then? 
How did it happen, Phoebe ?’ 

‘ Well, ma’am, I wasn’t exactly 
present at the time, because I 
had gone to——’ 

‘I consider I am a far better 
person to explain matters than 
your maid, Irene,’ interrupts the 
Colonel rather testily. ‘The fact 
is, the child was playing about 
where he has no business to be 
at all (but, really, you do indulge 
him to that extent that it becomes 
dangerous even to suggest matters 
might be amended)——~’ 

‘ Please go on, and let me hear 
how the accident occurred.’ 

‘ Well, he went into the dining- 
room when it was—was occupied 
—-and—and—when he was told 
to go, and would not obey (he is 
one of the most disobedient little 
animals I ever met), he was sent 
out. That’s all.’ 

‘Sent out! 
him, Philip? 

‘Oh! no, ma’am, 
master,’ interposes Phoebe quickly. 

‘ Who, then ? 

‘Naughty ooman,’ 
Tommy. 

‘ Who dared to do it? repeats 
Irene. 

‘ Well, my love, it’s really no- 
thing to make such a fuss about: 
it’s not everybody that would 
think so much of giving a tire- 
some child a tap on the head as 
you do. And I dare. say she 
never thought twice of what she 
was doing.’ 

* She! — she ! 
surely.’ 

‘Oh! Lor, no, ma’am. Miss 
Mordaunt ain’t out of her room 
yet,’ cries Phoebe. 

A thought strikes Irene. 
mystery becomes clear. 

‘Has Quekett returned? And 
the change in her voice as she 
puts the question is so patent to 
her hearers that Colonel Mordaunt 
becomes quite alarmed for what 
may follow. 
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‘ Yes, yes, dear; she has. Now 
you know all. But I am sure 
she didn’t mean to offend you. 
Pheebe, you had better go, and 
take the child with you.’ 

But Irene folds the boy closer 
in her arms. 

‘ I can do without you, Phoebe; 
but I shall keep Master Tommy.’ 
And the bedroom door recloses 
on the servant only. 

‘And so that woman has come 
back, and dared to strike my 
child,’ says Irene, as soon as they 
find themselves alone. 

‘Pooh! nonsense! my love. 
Your child. Do just think what 
you are saying. And, as for daring, 
I consider that a very strange 
term for you to use when speak- 
ing of any action from so old 
and valued a friend as Mrs. Que- 
kett is to me, towards so very 
recent an acquisition as that 
nameless protégé of yours.’ The 
Colonel tries to speak with his 
usual ease and composure, but 
the attempt is a melancholy 
failure. 

‘She has dared to strike my 
child,’ repeats his wife, with a 
heaving breast. 

‘The boy refused to obey her, 
and she boxed his ears. It was 
a very natural thing to do.’ 

‘It may be very natural, but 
it shall not be repeated.’ 

‘Then you must teach the 
child to be more obedient.’ 

‘I shall teach him nothing for 
that woman’s sake. When did 
she return ?” 

‘This morning, at about six. 
She prefers travelling by the 
night train.’ 

‘It appears to me that she 
prefers any mode of action by 
which she can best show off her 
insolence and the unusual posi- 
tion she has been permitted to 
attain here. She leaves us with- 
out a moment’s warning in order 
to humour her own caprice; and 
she returns in the same manner, 
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without the slightest considera- 
tion for our convenience. A pretty 
way for a servant to go on in, 
truly.’ 

* Irene, I thought this subject 
had been discussed and done 
with.’ 

*I shall never have done with 
it whilst she remains here, and 
is permitted to behave as she 
does. It is past all bearing.’ 

‘Well, there is no chance of 
her leaving,’ replies the poor 
Colonel, with a sigh ; ‘so the pros- 
pect is cheerful.’ 

‘ If her presence here is a neces- 
sary evil, I must bear it; but she 
shall not interfere in my private 
affairs. Philip, I have borne more 
from that woman than you know 
of; and I tell you candidly, were 
it not for your sake, I would not 
remain another moment under 
the same roof with her. But, as 
she has really returned, for which 
I am infinitely sorry 4 

‘ Why, you did not imagine she 
was gone for good, surely ?’ inter- 
‘ This is her 


rupts the Colonel. 
home, and always has been.’ 

‘But she might have died, or 
something, in the interim.’ 

‘ Irene, I am surprised to hear 
you speak in that strain.’ 

‘Don’t be surprised at any- 


thing I say of that woman. No- 
thing could be too bad for her. 
But of one thing I am determined. 
She shall not strike this child. 
And of that I shall make her 
aware on our first meeting.’ 

‘I advise you not to quarrel 
with her.’ 

‘I shall not condescend to quar- 
rel. I shall simply give my 
orders; and if she doesn’t choose 
to obey them . 

* What then ? 

* I shall appeal to you.’ 

* And if I am powerless ?” 

‘Why, then—but it will be 
time enough to decide what I 
shall do when the occasion for 
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decision arrives. Meanwhile I 
shall speak my mind very plainly 
to Mrs. Quekett.’ 

‘I advise you to keep good 
friends with her,’ repeats the Co- 
lonel, who appears to his wife to 
have assumed quite a depressed and 
craven air since the night before. 
‘She is an estimable woman in 
many respects: faithful, honest, 
and to be depended on; but she 
makes a bitter enemy. It will be 
far wiser to have her on your 
side.’ 

Irene’s lip curls in proud con- 
tempt. 

‘Thank you, Philip; but I 
have been used to choose my 
allies from a class superior to 
that of Mrs. Quekett. I have 
borne with her patiently hitherto, 
but she has put me on my 
mettle now; and, if I die for 
it, she shall not strike this child 
again !” 

‘Oh, hush! exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt, fearfully, as they issue 
on the landing together (the little 
boy still clinging round Irene’s 
neck), and commence to descend 
the staircase, at the foot of which 
appears the housekeeper, proceed- 
ing in state to her own apartment, 
and followed by a couple of men- 
servants bearing her boxes. 

‘I hope I see you well, Mrs. 
Mordaunt,’ she says, with a smirk, 
as she encounters the couple about 
halfway down. 

Colonel Mordaunt, who is as 
nervous as & woman, nudges Irene 
upon the elbow. 

‘ Mrs. Quekett speaks to you, 
my love.’ 

‘I heard her.—I should think 
you might have given us some 
notice of“ your return, Quekett. 
It is rather unusual to take people 
by surprise in this way.’ 

The tone in which she is spoken 
to makes Quekett flush up at 
once, and her voice changes with 
her mood. 
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‘I couldn’t have let you know 
beforehand,’ she replies rudely, 
‘as Lady Baldwin didn’t say till 
yesterday that she could dispense 
with me. And it’s quite a new 
thing, into the bargain, for me to 
hear that I’m to account for all 
my comings and goings to a family 
where I’ve lived for : 

‘Of course—of course,’ inter- 
rupts the Colonel hurriedly. ‘ You 
mistake Mrs. Mordaunt’s meaning, 
Quekett, altogether.— Irene, my 
dear, breakfast is waiting. Had 
we not better go down ?” 

He is terribly afraid of what 
may be coming, and has but one 
wish: te separate the combatants. 
But Irene’s cup of wrath is filled 
to the brim, and she stands her 
ground. With Tommy clinging 


tightly to her from pure fear, she 
feels brave enough to say or do 
anything. 

‘ One moment, Philip.—As you 
have returned, Mrs. Quekett, you 
and I had better understand each © 


other. You struck this child 
this morning. Don’t do it again!’ 

‘Irene! Irene!’ implores the 
hapless Colonel. 

* Don’t do it again! pants Mrs. 
Quekett. 

‘ Don’t do it again,’ repeats her 
mistress calmly. ‘I have adopted 
him: he is under my protection ; 
and I will allow no one to correct 
him but myself.’ 

‘A pretty pass things is come 
to! exclaims the housekeeper, 
whose rage at being rebuked be- 
fore the footmen is beyond all 
description. ‘I wonder you're 
not ashamed of yourself, Colonel, 
to allow it. A dirty brat, belong- 
ing to the Lord knows who, and 
coming from the lowest lot in 
Priestley, to be brought up here 
and prinked out like a young 
gentlefolk, and not a finger to be 
laid on him. Why, what'll the 
neighbours say? What do you 
expect the village is saying at this 
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very moment? Do you want a 
repetition of old times ? 

* Hush, Quekett! Pray be silent!’ 

‘Oh, yes! it’s very easy to bid 
me hold my tongue, when I come 
home to find the Court run over 
with bye-blows——’ 

‘How dare you speak of this 
child in my presence by such a 
name? exclaims Irene. ‘ Philip, 
will you permit such an insult to 
be offered to your wife—and before 
your servants, too? 

‘No, no, my dear, of course not. 
—Quekett, I must entreat you to 
pass on to your room. Neither 
you nor Mrs. Mordaunt are in a 
fit state to discuss this matter 
now.’ 

‘But remember, Mrs. Quekett,’ 
adds Irene, ‘that whatever you 
may think, you shall not speak of 
Master Tommy in that way again.’ 

‘ Master Tommy, indeed!’ sneers 
the housekeeper. 

‘Yes, Master Tommy. Whoever 
he may be, wherever he has come 
from, I have adopted him as my 
own child, and I will have him 
treated as my own child.’ 

‘Oh! very well, ma’am, just as 
you please.’ 

‘I am glad you see it in its 
proper light at iast. Let me pass.” 
And with the boy still in her arms, 
Irene marchesstatelily to the break- 
fast-room, whilst the Colonel, glad 
at any cost to see the interview 
come to an end, follows, though 
with his spirits down at zero. 

As they leave her, Rebecca 
Quekett turns round upon the 
landing to gaze at the retreating 
form of the mistress of Fen Court, 
with a look of unmistakable hatred. 

‘Humph! To be treated as her 
own child, is he? she says mali- 
ciously aloud, so that the servants 
in attendance can overhear her; 
‘and he a nurse-child of that crea- 
ture Cray’s, left unclaimed for any 
lady to adopt. That’s a queer 
story, ain’t it?’ she continues, ap- 
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pealing to one of the men beside 
her ; ‘and perhaps she ain’t so far 
wrong when she stands out for his 
being treated as her own. There’s 
lots more things happen in this 
world than we’ve any notion of. 
Well, you’d better get up with the 
boxes now, James. They’ve kept us 
on the landing long enough, Lord 
knows!’ 

And so the worthy disappears 
into her own room, and is lost to 
the view, at all events, of Irene for 
the remainder of the day. 


Colonel and Mrs. Mordaunt have 
a sharp little discussion on this 
subject during breakfast-time— 
quite the sharpest they have en- 
gaged in since their marriage ; and 
though Irene will not yield one 
inch with regard to stooping to 
conciliate the housekeeper, she feels, 
at the termination of the meal, 
that she has been worsted in the 
fight. For the subject of her 
adoption of Tommy Brown has 
necessarily formed part of the ar- 
gument, and her husband has gone 
so far as to observe that if a child 
who is no relation to either of 
them is to bring discord into the 
house, he had better go. And here 
Irene recognises, for the first time, 
her impotence to keep him in op- 
position to her husband’s wishes, 
and the knowledge silences her, 
even to making her reflect sadly 
whether she may not ultimately 
(unless her protégé is to be cast 
on the world again) be compelled, 
for his sake, to submit to Mrs. 
Quekett’s terms of peace; and the 
fear lowers Colonel Mordaunt in 
her eyes—,with him lowers herself, 
and renders her morbidly de- 
pressed. She spends all the morn- 
ing in the shrubbery, running 
about with Tommy, for she cannot 
stand Isabella’s deprecating air 
and deep-drawn sighs; and here, 
after a while, Oliver Ralston comes 
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to find her, with bad news written 
on his countenance. 

‘It’s all knocked on the head, 
Irene. I can’t close with Robert- 
son.’ 

‘Why not? Has he changed 
his mind ?” 

‘On the contrary, I had a letter 
from him this morning, begging 
for my final decision, as he is in 
need of immediate help; but my 
uncle has just had me into his 
study, and he says it’s no go.’ 

‘Oliver! surely not on account 
of Quekett ? 

* Most surely yes, Irene. I’m as 
certain that old fiend is at the 
bottom of it as I am that I’m 
alive. Not that Uncle Philip told 
me so. He hummed and hawed— 
you know his way when that wo- 
man’s got him into a scrape—and 
said he had been thinking the 
matter over, and looking at it from 
all points of view, and it seemed 
to him now that it would be more 
prudent of me not to accept 
a trust I might not care to re- 
tain.’ 

‘But didn’t you tell him you 
do care for it ?” 

‘Of course I did. I said every- 
thing I could think of, but with- 
out effect. The fact is, he doesn’t 
wish me to stay here. I could 
take the appointment without con- 
sulting him further; but I owe 
everything to him, Irene, and ‘ 

‘Oh, yes! Don’t go against his 
wishes. But perhaps he may change 
his mind again. Shall I speak to 
him? 

‘I wish you would.’ 

‘ Well, look after Tommy, and 
T'll go at once.’ 

She“finds her husband still in 
his study, apparently wrapt in 
thought, and dashes at the matter 
in hand in her own frank, straight- 
forward way. 

‘Philip, why have you altered 
your mind about Oliver going to 
Fenton ?’ 
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* I have altered it, my dear, and 
that should be sufficient.’ 

‘Not at all, unless you have a 
good reason. it isn’t fair.’ 

‘I would rather not discuss the 
matter with you, Irene. We have 
had bickering enough for to-day.’ 

‘Need we bicker because we 
talk? This subject does not touch 
my interests so nearly as the other; 
but I think you owe Oliver some 
explanation of the change.’ 

‘ The explanation is very simple. 
Upon consideration, I don’t think 
the plan a good one, or likely to 
prove for his happiness or mine.’ 

‘And the consideration came 
through that woman Quekett.’ 

‘Why should you think so?’ 

* Because I know it. Oh, Philip, 
Philip!’ And Irene, kneeling down 
by his arm-chair, puts her head 
upon her husband’s knee, and be- 
gins to cry. 

His tender affection is aroused 
at once. 

‘ My darling, why is this? Have 
I really made you unhappy ?” 

‘Yes, you have. To see you so 
completely under subjection to 
your own servant; to know that 
she can sway you when I fail ; that 
her wishes can make you act con- 
trary to your own good judgment, 
as you are acting now—you, who 
I looked up to as so strong and 
brave, and worthy to command all 
who came within your range. It 
lowers you in my eyes; it makes 
you contemptible in the eyes of 
others, and I cannot bear it!’ 

‘Irene, Irene! for God’s sake, 
spare me!’ 

He has grown very pale during 
the progression of this speech, 
and now that it is ended, he takes 
out his handkerchitf and passes it 
across his brow. 

‘Spare you! Why don’t you 
spare me from insult in the house 
where you have made me mis- 
tress ?” 

‘My darling, you don’t under- 
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stand. How I wish I could ex- 
plain it to you, but I can’t. But 
several members of my family (my 
father, for instance) have been laid, 
at different periods of their lives, 
under great obligations to Mrs. 
Quekett. I acknowledge she is 
not always pleasant in her man- 
ners, and I regret to see she has 
not taken so kindly to you as I 
should have wished ; but, notwith- 
standing, I could not feel myself 
justified in not doing all in my 
power to repay the debt I owe 
her.’ 

‘And which I should imagine 
she had cancelled a thousand times 
over by her insolence. But why 
should poor Oliver suffer for your 
father’s liabilities ?” 

Colonel Mordaunt is silent. 

‘ Fenton is more than three miles 
from Fen Court. Surely his pre- 
sence at that distance can have no 
influence on Mrs. Quekett’s peace 
of mind.’ 

‘ He would always be over here, 
my dear.’ 

‘And so, because she objects to 
it, your own nephew is to be ban- 
ished from your house. Oh, Philip! 
I could hardly have believed it of 
you.’ 

‘Pray, don’t make me more un- 
happy about it, Irene, than I am. 
Do you think I don’t feel it also?’ 

‘Is that possible ? 

‘I am suffering, at this moment, 
far more than you, my child, or 
than Oliver either, for that matter.’ 

‘Poor Philip! I am so sorry for 
you! But is it quite, quite neces- 
sary that Oliver should go?’ 

‘It is “ quite, quite necessary.” 
If he did not go now, he would be 
compelled to do so in a few months, 
and perhaps under circumstances 
most unpleasant for us all. And 
yet sometimes I think, if I could 
trust you, Irene : 

‘You may trust me, Philip, and 
to any extent.’ 

‘I believe it, my darling—but 
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no, no, it cannot be. Don’t ask me 
again. Only go to poor Oliver, 
and tell him that I will hold my- 
self responsible for any expenses he 
may incur, in the way of premium 
or outfit, in procuring another ap- 
pointment, on the condition that 
it is not in this county—anywhere, 
in fact, but near here.’ 

* And you won’t trust me, then ? 
she says, with a reproachful air, 
as she prepares to leave him. 

‘I cannot—I dare not. Yes, 
dearest, I will.’ And with that he 
rises suddenly, and stands before 
her, and takes her two hands in 
his own. ‘Irene, when you gave 
your dear self to me at the altar, 
did you not promise to honour 
me ?” : 

‘And I have honoured you, 
Philip.’ 

‘I believe it; and I trust you 
to honour me still, notwithstand- 
ing that I am unable to explain 
all that you wish to know.’ 

‘But secrets are so horrid be- 
tween husbands and wives,’ she 
says, pouting, with true feminine 
curiosity ; ‘and it is so hard to for- 
give what one understands nothing 
about.’ 

‘ Have you never kept a secret 
from me, then, Irene ?” 

He is alluding to the possible 
name of her former lover, and the 
circumstances of their intimacy, 
which have never been confided to 
him. But her thoughts fly imme- 
diately to her adopted child and 
the knowledge she possesses of his 
parentage; and under her hus- 
band’s steady gaze she becomes 
crimson to the very parting of her 
hair. 

‘Oh, very well,’ she answers, 
with a light laugh; ‘don’t let us 
say any more about it, since talk- 
ing won’t mend matters. Only I 
trust my confidence in your in- 
tegrity, Philip, is not supposed to 
extend to holding out the right 
hand of fellowship to Mrs. Quekett.’ 
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But Colonel Mordaunt appears 
to have forgotten the root of the 
subject in question. He is still 
holding her hands, and looking 
fixedly at her downcast eyes and 
working features. 

* My query seems to have affected 
you, Irene?” 

‘It would affect any one, I 
should think, to be stared at as 
you are staring at me. But this 
is child’s play, Philip. What is it 
you want me to do?’ 

‘Only to believe in me as I be- 
lieve in you.’ 

‘That would be easy if believ- 
ing in you did not involve be- 
lieving in Mrs. Quekett also. How- 
ever, I will leave the woman to go 
her way, if she will leave me to go 
mine. Is that a bargain ? 

‘I suppose you are alluding to 
the child; she has not interfered 
in anything else.’ 

‘Iam. You gave me permission 
to adopt and bring him up. Will 
you make this fact clear to your 
housekeeper, and tell her, at the 
same time, that my forbearance 
depends entirely upon her own.’ 

‘ Then you sign a treaty of peace 
with her?’ 

‘Under those conditions, and 
for your sake, yes. I feel myself 
degraded to enter upon any terms 
with a dependent; but, since it is 
for your comfort, I concede. Only 
it must be kept. as religiously on 
her side as mine. And now I 
trust we have heard the last of so 
contemptible a business.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs, and 
turns away. 

‘You are not yet satisfied, Philip. 
What, in Heaven’s name, would you 
have me do more?” 

‘Nothing, my dear, nothing. In- 
deed I do not see what else there 
is to be done. Only, pray remem- 
ber what I said to you this morn- 
ing, and do not irritate her more 
than you can help.’ 

‘I shall never speak to—or 
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notice her!’ replies Irene; and 
here, feeling that all that can be 
said has been said upon the 
subject, she leaves the study to 
communicate the upshot of the 
interview to Oliver. 

Colonel Mordaunt, left to him- 
self, looks more thoughtful than 
before. He has courted the infor- 
mation that his wife has not laid 
her whole heart bare to him, and 
yet now he feels miserable because 
she has put the sign-manual of 
silence on a fact which he knew 
to be such. Mrs. Quekett, Oliver 
Ralston, the child, everything 
which has worried him hitherto, 
passes from his mind to give place 
to the curiosity with which he 
longs to discover how much of her 
former life Irene has kept back 
from him. He remembers vividly 
all she said to him at Brussels, 
and in the little sitting-room at 
Norwood, on the subject of her 
disappointment; but he was so 
eager in the chase at that time— 
so anxious to secure her for him- 
self at any cost—that he did not 
choose to believe what she asserted 
to be true—that the best part of 
her life was over. Yet had not 
the sequel proved him to be in the 
right? For the six months she 
has been his her spirits have gone 
on gradually improving day by 
day. Indeed a few weeks ago she 
was buoyant—radiant—running 
over with fun; and, if they have 
commenced .to flag again, it has 
only been since—— 

Since when ? 

Since the arrival of Tommy 
Brown amongst them! As Colonel 
Mordaunt’s thoughts, travelling 
backward and taking notes by the 
way, light on this fact, he rises 
from his seat, and walks aimlessly 
about the room. 

‘D—n that child!’ he says, 
without the least reserve, ‘I wish 
to God we had never seen or heard 
of him,’ 
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And then he goes out to his 
stables and kennel, and tries to 
forget all about it; but the idea 
haunts him nevertheless, and 
often after that day Irene, glanc- 
ing up suddenly, finds him study- 
ing her face, with an earnestness, 
not altogether born of affection, 
which puzzles whilst it wounds 
her. 


Mrs. Mordaunt, in desiring her 
husband to inform Mrs. Quekett 
that peace between them can only 
be maintained at the cost of all 
communication, has entered into 
the worst pact with the house- 
keeper she could possibly have 
made. For Rebecca Quekett,is a 
woman to be conciliated, not to be 
dared. She has her good points 
(no human creature is without) 
and her weak points; and were 
Irene politic enough to draw out 
the one or trade upon the other, 


she might turn what promises to 


be a formidable enemy into a 
harmless, if not a desirable, friend. 
But she is too spirited and too 
frank to profess to be what she is 
not; and so, from the hour that 
Colonel Mordaunt timidly an- 
nounces his wife’s determination 
to his housekeeper, the future of 
the former is undermined. Mrs. 
Quekett does not lay any plans for 
attack. She gives vent to no 
feelings of animosity, nor does 
she, at least openly, break the 
truce ; but she remembers and she 
waits, and Mrs. Quekett does not 
remember and wait for—nothing. 

The months go by. Oliver 
Ralston has procured employment 
with another country practitioner, 
somewhere down in Devon, and is 
working steadily. Tommy has 
passed his third birthday, and, 
under the tuition of his adopted 
mother, is becoming quite a civi- 
lized little being, who has learned 
the use of a pocket-handkerchief, 

M 
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and speaks English almost as well 
as she does. Colonel Mordaunt, 
as kind as ever to his wife, though 
perhaps a little more sober in 
displaying his affection for her—a 
fact which Irene never discovers 
—finds that the hunting season is 
over, and wonders how he shall 
amuse himself for the next six 
months: Isabella is as quiet and 
timid and reserved and melancholy 
as ever; and Mrs. Quekett still 
keeps the peace. 

Not that she never meets her 
mistress face to face—that would 
be impossible in a place like Fen 
Court—but a quiet ‘good morning’ 
or ‘good night’ in passing—a 
curtsey on her side, and an 
inclination of Irene’s head upon 
the other—is all the communica- 
tion that takes place between 
them; and, as far as my heroine 
can discover, Mrs. Quekett has 
never again dared to correct 
Tommy, although the child’s aver- 
sion for her, and terror of going 
near any room which she occupies, 
seem as though she had taken 
some means of letting bim un- 
derstand what he has to expect 
if he ventures to presume on her 
forbearance. Yet though out- 
wardly there is peace, Irene has 
many an inward heartache. The 
subsidence of her husband’s first 
adoration (which would have been 
quickly noticed by a woman in 
love with him) gives her no un- 
easiness. On the contrary, had 
she observed and questioned her 
own heart on the subject, she would 
have confessed the change was 
a relief to her. But there is 
something between them, beyond 
that—an undefinable something, 
which can be felt, if not ex- 
plained. It is the cold cloud of 
Reserve. There is that between 
the husband and wife which they 
dare not speak of, because they 
know they cannot agree upon the 
subject; and Reserve feeds upon 
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itself, and grows by what it feeds 
on. 
The heart has many little cham- 
bers, and it is difficult to keep one 
door closed and throw open all the 
others. And so, imperceptibly, 
they drift a little farther and a 
little farther apart from one an- 
other every day. Irene has no 
object in life apparently but the 
education of the child—Colonel 
Mordaunt none but the care of 
his kennel and his stables. Irene 
is kinder to the horses and dogs 
than he is to Tommy. She often 
accompanies him on his rounds to 
stroke and fondle and admire the 
noble animals, but he seldom or 
ever throws a kind word to the 
boy. 

Indeed Tommy is almost as 
afraid of him as he is of Mrs. 
Quekett. Colonel Mordaunt, at all 
events, comes second in his list of 
‘ bogies;’ and sometimes Irene 
feels so disheartened, she almost 
wishes she had-never seen the 
child. But the remembrance of 
her promise to his mother (whom 
she has grown to pity far more 
than herself) will soon recall her 
to a sense of pleasure in her duty. 
But she is no longer so happy as 
she was at first. The gloss has 
worn off the new life—change has 
ceased to be change—and some- 
times an awful sense of regret 
smites her, and makes her hate 
herself for her ingratitude. But 
we cannot force ourselves to be 
happy; and the extreme dullness 
of Priestley does not contribute to 
make her shake off a feeling of 
which she is ashamed, 

Meanwhile the bleak, cold spring 
¢reeps on, and loses itself in April. 


One morning, as they are all 
seated at the breakfast table, 
Colonel Mordaunt has a large and 
important-looking envelope put 
into his hand; and his correspond- 
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ence in general being by no means 
important, its appearance attracts 
attention. 

‘An invitation, I should ima- 
gine,’ remarks Irene, as she looks 
up from buttering Tommy’s fourth 
round of bread. 

‘ Wait a moment, my dear, and 
we shall see. Yes, exactly so; and 
a very proper attention for them 
to pay him, [I shall have the 
greatest pleasure in complying 
with their wishes.’ 

‘ What wishes, Philip?’ (‘No, 
Tommy! no jam this morning.’) 

‘That I shall be one of the 
stewards. It seems that our new 
member, Mr. Holmes, is about to 
visit Glottonbury, and the people 
are desirous to welcome him with 
a dinner and a ball in the town- 
hall. And a very happy thought, 
too. The festivities will please all 
classes ;—give employment to the 
poor, and amusement to the rich ; 
—and the ladies of Glottonbury 
that cannot appear at the dinner 
will grace the ball. An extremely 
happy thought. I wonder who 
originated it. 

‘A public dinner and ball, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Generally so—but they will 
send us tickets. You will go, my 
dear, of course ?’ 

‘To the ball? 
would rather not. 
danced for ages.’ 

‘There is no need to dance, if 
you will only put in an appear- 
ance. As the wife of a man 
holding so important a position in 
the county as myself, and one of 
the stewards of the dinner, I think 
it becomes your duty to be present, 
if you can.’ 

‘Very well, I have no objec- 
tion. I suppose one of last year’s 
dresses will do for Glottonbury. 
But really I feel as though I 
should be quite out of my ele- 
ment. Who will be there ?’ 

‘Most of the county people, I 


Oh, indeed, I 
I have not 
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conclude—the Grimstones and 
Batcherleys, and Sir John Cootes’ 
party, and Lord Denham and the 
Mowbrays. Sir John and Mr. 
Batcherley are down upon the 
list of stewards, I see. I am 
gratified at their including my 
name. Then there will be a large 
party of Mr. Holmes’s friends from 
town, and amongst them Lord 
Muiraven. Isn’t that a member 
of the family your aunt, Mrs. 
Cavendish, was so fond of talking 
about ?’ 

But to this question Colonel 
Mordaunt receives no answer. 
Presently he looks across the table 
to where his wife is tracing fancy 
patterns with a fork upon the 
cloth, and thinks that she looks 
very pale. 

‘ Do the Cavendishes know Lord 
Muiraven ?’ 

‘I believe Mary met him once 
at a ball.’ 

‘Do you know him?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Then what the deuce was your 
aunt always making such a row 
about him for?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ 

* Aren’t you well ?’ 

‘Perfectly, thank you. 
is this ball to take place ?’ 

‘Next Tuesday week. It is 
short notice; but Mr. Holmes’s 
visit is unexpected. He seems to 
have made his way in the county 
wonderfully.’ 

‘Is he a young man?’ 

‘Thirty or thereabouts. I saw 
him at the election. He has a 
pleasant voice and manner, but is 
no beauty. He and Lord Muiraven 
and a Mr. Norton are to be the 
guests of Sir John Cootes.’ 

‘ Areany other strangers coming 
with them ?’ 

‘I don’t know. My letter is 
from Huddleston. He doesn’t 
mention it.’ 

‘I wish you would find out.’ 

‘Why?’ 


When 


mu 2 
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‘Because it will make a great 
difference in the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. One doesn’t care to be 
dependent on the tradesmen of 
Glottonbury for partners.’ 

‘I thought you didn’t mean to 
dance.’ 

‘ No more I do—at present. But 
there is no knowing what one 
might not be tempted to. Any 
way, find out for me, Philip.’ 

‘ What friends Mr. Holmes brings 
with him ?’ 

‘Exactly so. Will you?’ 

‘I cannot understand what 
interest the matter can possibly 
have for you, my dear.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind it, then.—Have 
you quite finished, Tommy? Then 
come along and order the dinner 
with mamma.’ And, with the 
child in her hand, Irene leaves 
theroom. Colonel Mordaunt looks 
after her suspiciously. ‘Who on 


earth can she be expecting to 
come down from London to this 
He is beginning to be 


ball ?’ 
suspicious about very little things 
nowadays, and he alludes to the 
subject in an irritable sort of 
manner two or three times during 
the forenoon, until he puts Irene 
out. 

‘Look here, Philip. I would 
rather not go to this ball at all. 
I have no inclination for it, and 
the preparations will probably in- 
volve a great deal of trouble. 
Please let me stay at home.’ 

‘Indeed I cannot hear of it. 
You must go, and look your best. 
As my wife, it will be expected of 
you, Irene.’ 

‘To be jostled by a crowd of 
tradespeople she murmurs. ‘I 
hate a public ball at any time, 
but an election ball must be the 
worst of all.’ 

‘I don’t see that. The rooms 
are large, and the arrangements 
will be conducted on the most 
liberal scale. All you will have 
to do will be to look pretty, and 
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enjoy yourself; and the first is 
never difficult to you, my darling.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I shall have 
to go, after that, Philip. Only I 
don’t consent till I have seen a 
list of the expected guests from 
town.’ 

‘ Why this anxiety about a pack 
of strangers?’ exclaims Colonel 
Mordaunt pettishly. But he pro- 
cures the list nevertheless. It 
contains but one name with which 
she is in the least familiar—that 
of Lord Muiraven. 

‘And these are really all?’ she 
says, as she peruses it. 

‘Really all! There are at least 
twenty. Are they sufficient to 
satisfy your ladyship ?’ 

‘Quite!’ with a deep -drawn 
sigh. ‘I will not worry you any 
more about it, Philip. I will go 
to the ball.’ 

* * + * * 

On the evening in question, 
however, she is not looking her 
best ; and, as Phoebe arrays her in 
one of her dresses of the past 
season, she is amazed to find how 
much her mistress has fallen away 
about the neck and shoulders, and 
how broad a tucker she is obliged 
to insert in order to remedy the 
evil. But Irene appears blissfully 
indifferent as to what effect she 
may produce, and is only anxious 
to go to the ball and to come back 
again, and to have it all over. She 
is terribly nervous of encountering 
Lord Muiraven (although, from the 
descriptions of Mary Cavendish, 
she knows he cannot in any way 
resemble his younger brother), and 
yet she dares not forbid her 
husband to introduce him, for fear 
of provoking an inquiry on the 
reason of her request. She arrives 
at the Glottonbury town-hall, in 
company with Isabella, at about 
ten o’clock ; and Colonel Mordaunt, 
as one of the masters of the 
ceremonies, meets her at the 
entrance. 
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‘Are you still determined not 
to dance?’ he says, as he leads 
her to a seat. 

‘Quite so. Pray don’t intro- 
duce anyone. I feel tired already.’ 

He glances at her. 

‘You do look both pale and 
tired. Well, here is a comfortable 
sofa for you. Perhaps you will 
feel better by-and-by. I must go 
now and receive the rest of the 
company.’ 

‘Yes! pray don’t mind me. I 
shall amuse myself sitting here 
and watching the dancers. ‘Oh! 
Philip,’ her eyes glistening with 
appreciative delight, ‘do look at 
that green head-dress with the 
bird of paradise seated on a nest 
of roses.’ 

‘You wicked child! you are 
always making fun of some one. 
How I wish I could stay with 
you! but I must go. I shall look 
you up again very soon.’ 

He disappears amongst the 
crowd as he speaks, and Irene is 
left by herself, Isabella (to whom 
anything like a passing jest on the 
costume of a fellow Christian 
appears quite in the light of a 
sin) having walked off to the other 
side of the room. Fora while she 
is sufficiently amused by watching 


the company, and inwardly smiling 
at their little eccentricities of dress 
or manner, their flirtations, and 
evident curiosity respecting her- 
self. But this sort of entertain- 
ment soon palls, and then she 
begins to question why she cannot 
feel as happy as they appear to 
be ; and her thoughts wander over 
her past life, and she sinks into a 
reverie, during which the lights 
and flowers, the dancers and the 
music, are lost or disappear; and 
virtually she is alone. How long 
she sits there, motionless and 
silent, she cannot afterwards ac- 
count for; but the sound that 
rouses her from her dream and 
brings her back to earth again is 
the voice of Colonel Mordaunt. 

‘My dear!’ he is saying, ‘I 
have found a companion for you 
who is as lazy as yourself. Allow 
me to introduce to you Lord 
Muiraven !’ 

At that name she starts, flushes, 


* and looks up. 


But, as her eyes are raised, all 
the colour dies out of her face, 
and leaves it of a ghastly white. 
For the man whom her husband 
has introduced to her as Lord 
Muiraven is—Enric Keres! 


(To be continued. 
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WON ON THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY ‘ OLD CALABAR.’ 


T was a burning hot day in 
July, so hot that the cattle 
had betaken themselves to the 
streams and fords, where they 
stood knee deep, idly chewing the 
cud and whisking the hordes of 
flies off with their tails; every 
now and then one would give an 
impatient stamp of its foot, send- 
ing a shower of spray around it, 
and low uneasily, showing how 
irritated it was at being so cease- 
lessly annoyed. 

On a beautiful lawn, sloping 
down to a brawling river’s edge, 
and under the shade of a gigantic 
chestnut-tree, two gentlemen were 
lying; one was a singularly hand- 
some old man of sixty or there- 
abouts, the other, his son, just as 
good-looking, was not more than 
five-and-twenty ; he was smoking 
an old black clay pipe, and ca- 
ressing in turns three or four 
beautiful setters that lay around 
him. 

*Do you mean to say, father,’ 
asked the younger, ‘that you have 
lost all?” 

‘Every sixpence, George; the 
bank has ruined me totally; it 
has failed for over five hundred 
thousand. All my Turkish bonds, 
Chilian bonds, Russians—in fact, 
every single security has been 
made away with, and I and your 
poor mother left beggars and pen- 
niless.’ 

‘Good God! my dear father; 
this is very horrible. Does my 
mother know it? It is most for- 
tunate I came on leave at this 
particular moment.’ 

‘Yes, George; poor thing, she 
knows all, and is nearly broken- 
hearted; nothing I can say will 
console her.’ 


‘ Do not be down-hearted. father; 
things are not so utterly bad. At 
any rate, this beautiful little place 
is mine, and I have two hundred 
a year, besides my commission.’ 

‘Yes, George; this place, and 
two hundred a year left by your 
grandmother, is all that remains; 
but it is yours, George. You may 
want it. Thank God, I do not owe 
a shilling in the world. All my 
property has gone, for I was, as 
you know, a shareholder in the 
bank ; they cannot have more than 
I have got.’ 

‘My dear father, what I have is - 
yours. You and my mother have 
inhabited this cottage for the last 
three years to oblige me, and you 
must continue doing so.’ 

‘George, this is like yourself; 
but what are we to live on?” 

‘Live on? Why, my two hun- 
dred a year, of course.’ 

The old gentleman was deeply 
affected. ‘It cannot be, my boy,’ 
he said. ‘If I agreed, how would 
you get on in the army? It would 
be impossible for you to live on 
your pay. You have been accus- 
tomed to comforts, and to want 
for nothing. No; it cannot be 
thought of.’ 

‘It must be thought of, an- 
swered his son. ‘If you choose 
to, you cannot imagine I would 
allow my mother to starve. I do 
not intend to remain in the army; 
the sale of my commission will 
give me a hundred a year. This 
I shall keep, and my two hundred 
a year, with the cottage, will be 
yours and my mother’s as long as 
you live. I intend doing some- 
thing for myself.’ 

‘ Dear, dear George,’ sobbed the 
old man; ‘I have no alternative 
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but to accept. I do not care for 
myself, but your poor mother. I 
could not see her die of want, or 
go to the workhouse. God bless 
you, my boy, for your single- 
heartedness.’ 

A week after the above conver- 
sation George Armytage took his 
departure. 

‘Mother,’ he said, on leaving, 
‘I will write to you in a few days 
of my whereabouts, at present it 
is a secret; but rest assured I am 
not going out of the United King- 
dom. Wherever I go, I go more 
for pleasure than anything else, 
for I am taking all my dogs and 
guns with me.’ 

Her Majesty’s —st Regiment of 
Foot were grieved when they lost 
George Armytage, for they were 
fond of him; he was a popular 
man, a good officer, and entered 
into everything. There were few 
better riders than he was; but he 
was a good all-round sportsman. 
His hobby, and what he excelled 
in, was shooting. A deadly shot. 
And his breaking of dogs was 
simply perfection. 

He was once asked to shoot for 
a friend at one of the gun clubs 
in London. . 

‘What!’ he indignantly an- 
swered; ‘I go in for such a 
cockney concern as that ?—sport 
I won’t call it. No, I am no dove 
slaughterer; but if you like to 
make a match at grouse or part- 
ridge, commence at six, and walk 
till six, I’m your man, and will 
do my best for you.’ 

The old gentleman and his wife 
were lonely and anxious when he 
left them without saying where 
he was going to; they knew how 
determined and resolute he was 
when he had set his mind on 
anything; they therefore waited 
nervously till they heard from 
him. 

At last the impatiently-expected 
letter came—from Inverness-shire 
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—saying he had the head game- 
keeper’s place on the Moors, 
rented by a Manchester cotton 
king. He had never seen his 
future employer, who had not yet 
come down; but he had entered 
his service at a hundred a year, 
with a furnished cottage found 
him, and certain other emolu- 
ments. ‘It is just what I wanted,’ 
he said. ‘A fine country, though 
in winter I have no doubt but it 
will be dreary. I can, however, 
throw it up at any time I like. 
I have bought myself a good cob, 
put in a few extra things, such as 
a comfortable arm-chair. I have 
an old woman as servant. My 
little sitting-room is a bijou in its 
way. All my guns, rods, and 
sporting things hung around the 
walls, and a capital kennel for 
my dogs, it is a complete keeper’s 
lodge. I am told Mr. Dives is a 
wealthy man; but, at any rate, he 
pays a large rent for the moor, 


‘and everything seems to be well 


done. Things are arriving daily 
—provisions, horses, dogs, and 
guns. You will be wondering 
how I got the situation. Well, I 
did it through my gun-maker; I 
had not the least trouble about it.’ 

‘Poor dear fellow,’ murmured 
the mother, as she listened to all 
this. 

‘A noble boy indeed,’ said the 
old gentleman, as he laid down 
the letter, and sighed deeply, 
* God bless him.’ 


Mr. Dives was a rich man, 
honest, and good-hearted. He had 
commenced life with only a few 
pounds, and, by care and industry, 
had amassed a large fortune. 

His wife was a nice, quiet, lady- 
like person, gentle and amiable. 
Having no children of their own, 
they had adopted a niece of theirs 
whom they had brought up from 
infancy. A fine, handsome, dash- 
ing girl was Dora Clinton, and as 
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good as she was handsome—full 
of life and fun. She had been 
most carefully and expensively 
educated, and, although only two- 
and-twenty, had already received 
several offers; but Dora was in no 
hurry to marry, and, moreover, 
had not yet seen the man who 
could win her heart. 

‘My dear,’ said John Dives to 
his wife one morning at the break- 
fast-table, after he had looked all 
his letters through; ‘now every- 
thing is arranged, I will tell you 
of a little extravagance I have 
been guilty of.’ 

‘Extravagance, John!’ replied 
his better half. ‘I never yet knew 
you guilty of any extravagance, 
you are too careful and cautious.’ 

‘Now, uncle, exclaimed his 
niece, ‘ out with it, I am dying to 
know. Oh, you bad man,’ shak- 
ing her finger at him, and showing 
her faultless teeth as she laughed, 
‘you have been doing something 
dreadful, I know you have. Do 
not keep us in suspense any 
longer. Confess, sir, confess.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘the fact is, I 
think we all want a little change, 
so I-——’ 

‘You are going to take us on 
the Continent,’ put in Dora. ‘Oh, 
how delightful! New dresses at 
Paris; the Bois de Boulogne on 
Sunday. It’s horribly wicked, I 
know, but we must do at 
Rome——’ 

* You wild puss; I am going to 
do nothing of the sort. I spend 
my money at home this year. No, 
it is not as you think. I have 
taken a grouse moor in Scot- 
land.’ 

‘ A grouse moor, my dear John !’ 
said Mrs. Dives. ‘I know you 
are fond of sporting, but you are 
so stout, you will never get up 
hills; and you have never shot 
grouse, have you?’ 

‘No, my dear, not yet; but it 
is time I began. Now, I have not 
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done the thing in a careless way, 
as many do, taking the first moor 
that was offered without knowing 
what it was. This moor has been 
selected for me by those who are 
aufaitatthis kind of thing. Theonly 
thing I know nothing about is my 
keeper, Armytage. My gun-maker 
got him for me; he has known 
him for years. He tells me he is 
a very fine young fellow, who has 
seen much better days; that I 
must treat him with the very 
greatest kindness and considera- 
tion, and begged me to ask him 
no questions; and that he will be 
responsible for everything.’ 

‘Well, this is delightful and 
romantic, uncle—is it not, aunt ?’ 
appealing to the lady. ‘I shall 
be falling in love with the hand- 
some keeper.’ 

‘Get along, you saucy girl, and 
collect all your rattle-traps; we 
are leaving here on the 6th of 
August—five days hence. Now, 
good-bye both, for I must be off 
to my office.’ 

George Armytage was very com- 
fortable in his little cottage, which 
was sweetly pretty. He had all 
he wanted—his cob, his guns, 
rods, dogs, and sporting para- 
phernalia. 

Looking over his paper one 
morning, he came on the following 
amongst the advertisements :— 
‘The parents of a young gentle- 
man seventeen years of age, who 
wishes to be instructed in shoot- 
ing, fishing, tying flies, &c., would 
give a premium of a hundred 
pounds, and at the rate of two 
hundred a year for his board and 
lodging, to any respectable person, 
or gentleman farmer, who would 
undertake to instruct him. Scot- 
land preferred. Apply to F. P., 
21, —— Square, Liverpool.’ 

George did not consider twice. 
Packing up a small valise, he was 
on his cob’s back in a few minutes, 
but, before starting, left word ‘he 
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would be back on the morrow, or 
the day following.’ 

At the first post town he sent a 
telegram to F. P., saying he would 
be at Liverpool as quick as rail 
would bring him. This done, he 
took the next train for that place. 
On arriving, he quickly made his 
way to —— Square. No. 21 was 
a large, handsome house, and it 
did not require a second glance 
to see that those who inhabited it 
had means. A footman in livery 
answered the door, and Armytage 
was shown into a large and 
luxuriously -furnished morning 
room. 

‘I have received your telegram, 
Mr. Armytage,’ said a handsome- 
looking woman of about forty, on 
entering the room. ‘My boy is 
mad on shooting and fishing. His 
father is unfortunately confined 
to his room by an accident; is 
anxious he should be gratified, for 
he has worked hard at his studies, 


and we wish to indulge him; he 


is an only child, and we shall be 
pleased to give him some amuse- 
ment. Are you farming in Scot- 
land? She hardly knew what to 
say to the handsome and well- 
dressed young man before her, 
quite unlike a keeper or farmer. 

George, who was too honest to 
conceal anything, soon made her 
acquainted with his history, and 
concluded by saying ‘he could 
refer her to his late army agent, 
or any other she might prefer.’ 

‘I do not think that will be 
necessary, Mr. Armytage. I think 
we have been most fortunate ; you 
have no idea of the quantity of 
letters we have already received 
on this subject. Frederick shall 
come to you; he will be in pre- 
sently ; I should like you to see 
him. Of course you will dine and 
sleep here this evening; to-morrow 
you can return home, and make 
all the necessary preparations. I 
dare say my husband would like 
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to see you later—that is, if you 
do not mind a sick room.’ 

Armytage found young Perry a 
very nice, gentlemanly lad, full of 
life and spirits. He had studied 
hard to qualify himself for his 
father’s calling—that of a general 
merchant—who, as a reward for 
his industry, determined on giving 
him some pleasure before he took 
to the monotony of a counting- 
house and City life; not that 
there was any occasion for his 
doing anything, for the Perrys 
were wealthy; but they rightly 
considered no young man should 
be idle. 

‘Let him stick to business, at 
any rate, till I am gone,’ remarked 
his father, ‘or till he marries, 
then he can do as he likes.’ 

George was induced to stay the 
night, and had a long confab. with 
Mr. Perry in his sick room; and 
it was decided the lad should 
come to him about the 14th or 
15th of August. 

On the following morning Army- 
tage took his adieu, called a cab, 
and was driven to the station. If 
there was a thing he disliked 
more than another, it was cheap 
travelling; he hated second and 
third-class carriages, and, though 
his means were so reduced, always 
travelled first. ‘ As I am not likely 
to do much railway now,’ he re- 
marked to himself, ‘it does not 
much matter once in a way.’ So 
he travelled on quietly to Man- 
chester, then there was a change 
of carriages. Investing in the 
morning paper, putting his valise 
under the seat, and settling him- 
self quietly in a corner did not 
occupy long. ‘I hope,’ he men- 
tally uttered, ‘I shall have this 
carriage all to myself—at least, for 
some way. I can then have a 
quiet weed to myself. I hate a 
smoking carriage, for most fellows 
smoke such horrid stuff, that 
it makes one quite sick.’ But it 
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was otherwise ordained; he was 
not to have a weed in quiet, for, 
just as he was congratulating him- 
self on being the only occupant of 
the compartment, the guard opened 
the door. The first who entered 
was a tall, stout, jolly-looking 
man; the second a tall, stout, 
jolly-looking lady; and the third 
a tall, slim, elegant girl of some 
two or three-and-twenty. 

‘John, said the elder lady, 
‘are you certain that all the lug- 
gage is properly labelled, and in 
the guard’s van; and that the 
servants have a nice carriage to 
themselves ?” 

‘Yes, my dear; everything is 
right.’ 

As the reader may surmise, 
these were no other than John 
Dives, his wife, and his niece, 
Dora Clinton, on their way to the 
North. 

‘My pipe’s put out,’ thought 
George ; ‘ but I would much rather 
have such a beautiful girl as that 
sitting opposite me than a weed 
between my lips. I don’t know 
that I ever saw a more lovely 
creature.’ 

The young lady, too, had also 
made her comments to herself. 
‘One of the handsomest and most 
gentlemanly young men I have 
seen for some time. What beau- 
tiful feet and hands he has—as 
small as mine, in comparison.’ 

‘I feel quite certain, sir,’ said 
John Dives to Armytage, who had 
cast down his paper, after glancing 
through it, and was gazing list- 
lessly out of the window, ‘ you 
would like to smoke; most young 
men do. I am going to myself— 
that is, if you do not object; my 
wife and niece like it.’ 

‘Well, if that is the case,’ re- 
plied George, looking inquiringly 
towards the ladies, ‘I confess I 
should like it. Will you favour 
me by trying one of mine?’ offer- 
ing his case. 
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* Oh, do not mind us,’ exclaimed 
the younger lady. ‘We are ac- 
customed to it; are we not, aunt? 
and think it very hard we cannot 
smoke too; all Spanish ladiessmoke 
cigarettes.’ 

‘Iam sorry,’ said George, laugh- 
ingly, ‘I have no cigarettes; but 
perhaps you will try one of my 
cigars ?” 

The girl blushed, looking ten 
times more beautiful as she did 
so. ‘Thank you very much, sir; 
I was only joking. I could not 
manage a cigar, nor, indeed, a 
cigarette; for I have never tried 
one yet, nor do I think I shall.’ 

‘My dear Dora, you should not 
be so heedless,’ remarked her 
uncle. ‘You must not mind her, 
sir; she says all sorts of ridicu- 
lous things. These are good cigars 
of yours; very fine, indeed.’ 

‘Yes, they are good. My agent 
made me a present of them when 
I quitted the service.’ 

‘A pity a young man like you, 
sir, quitted the service so early.’ 
Dives’s dislike for idle men made 
him speak rather distantly. 

‘Indeed it was; but circum- 
stances compelled me to do so, 
just, too, as I had got my com- 
pany—but through no fault of 
mine, though,’ he added, as he 
saw the gentleman look unmis- 
takably cool at him—‘ through 
the failure of the Bank.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the other; ‘I heard 
of it. Shocking affair! You were 
a shareholder, I presume ?” 

‘No, indeed I was not; but my 
poor father was. It ruined him. 
This, sir, was why I quitted the 
service.’ He omitted to say he had 
given his parents nearly all he had. 

‘I hope,’ remarked the other, 
‘ you have still something to occupy 
you; idleness is the root of all evil.’ 

‘Yes; I have something that 
will occupy all my time. I have 
done much better than if I re- 
mained in the army.’ 
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A general conversation then 
ensued. George found them very 
nice, unaffected people. As for 
Dora, she chatted and laughed 
away to her heart’s content. At 
Perth they all dined together, and 
then continued their journey in 
the same carriage. At Inverness, 
where they arrived late at night, 
they separated. 

‘I hope we may meet again, sir, 
some day,’ remarked John Dives, 
giving the other a hearty shake of 
the hand; ‘and I trust, if we do, 
you may have as good a cigar on 
you as you have now.’ 

Armytage sighed as he shook 
hands with Dora, and wished her 
adieu. He was deeply struck with 
the exceeding beauty of the girl, 
and her lively and unaffected 
manners. 

As for Mrs. Dives, she openly 
expressed her sorrow at their 
parting. ‘We have been such a 
merry party,’ she exclaimed; ‘I 
wish the journey had been longer. 
Good bye, sir.’ 

‘Well, Dora,’ said John Dives, 
as they sat at their supper; ‘ you 
have no appetite. You are think- 
ing of our fellow-traveller ?’ 

‘Well, yes, uncle; I am too 
tired to eat. Yes; I was think- 
ing of that gentleman. He is 
one of the nicest and best-look- 
ing men I have seen for ages. I 
shall be quite satisfied if I get 
one half as good-looking for my 
husband. Poor fellow! What a 
pity it is he has not lots of money.’ 

The evening after all this George 
Armytage sat in his little room. 
He had been out all day, walking 
over the ground, and was a little 
tired. He sat by his open window, 
smoking his pipe. He had heard 
from his servant that the family 
had that day arrived at the 
big house, and he was specu- 
lating what sort of people they 
might be, when the old woman 
entered, saying, ‘The laird had 
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arrived, and wished to speak 
to him.’ 

‘ Ask him in,’ he said, jumping 
up, and putting down his pipe. 
He quite forgot, as a servant, he 
should have gone out to meet his 
new master. This he was going 
to do, when in walked John Dives. 

Both stood looking at each other 
in the greatest astonishment. 

‘Good heavens’ said the elder, 
at last. ‘Are you Armytage, my 
keeper ?’ 

‘I am,’ replied the other, blush- 
ing scarlet. ‘ You are Mr. Dives?’ 

‘God bless me! Yes, I am. 
This is a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance—a gentleman for my 
keeper. Dear, dear! I don’t know 
what to say. I was never so sur- 
prised in my life. My dear young 
gentleman, I am very glad to see 
you again, but not in such a posi- 
tion; it can never be!’ 

‘Sit down, Mr. Dives; draw- 
ing up the arm-chair for him. ‘I 


-think I can soon explain all.’ 


This he soon did. 

‘ Mr. Armytage,’ said the other, 
after George had finished, ‘ you 
are a noble young fellow. I 
honour and respect you, and only 
wish there were more like you. 
My keeper you say you will be? 
Well, I suppose it is to be so; but 
my wife and Dora ‘must be made 
acquainted with all. No one else 
need know anything. As to the 
young gentleman you are going 
to receive, he may do just as he 
likes. Shoot and fish to his 
heart’s content. Iam not much 
of a shot, or much of a sports- 
man, and have come down for 
three months’ change of air more 
than anything else. God bless 
me! I am so surprised. Have 
you got one of those weeds? I 
must sit and have a smoke with 
you.’ 

‘Why, where on earth have 
you been, John? asked his wife, 
as her husband entered the draw- 
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ing-room about nine o’clock. 
‘Dora and I were getting quite 
alarmed about you.’ 

‘I have been to my keeper’s 
lodge, having a long talk and a 
smoke with him.’ 

‘My dear John,’ expostulated 
his wife. ‘Smoking with your 
keeper! Iam afraid that is not 
quite the thing. You must not 
be too familiar with him.’ 

‘ They do these things in Scot- 
land, Mary. I asked him to come 
and dine with us to-morrow; but 
he would not.’ 

‘He showed his sense, uncle,’ 
exclaimed Dora. ‘Poor man! he 
would have been utterly ashamed, 
out of place, and not have eaten 
a morsel.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know about that, 
Miss Dora. Armytage is a very 
fine fellow, and one, I should say, 
could eat a good dinner, and 
knows what one is. Who do you 
suppose he is?’ 

‘Who? replied the young lady. 
‘ Why, a keeper, of course. Some 
great, strong, brawny fellow. 
Keepers are always strong and 
big, are they not ?’ 

‘Well, Dora, my keeper is a 
gentleman; a thorough gentle- 
man. He is no less a person 
than our fellow-traveller of the 
day before yesterday.’ 

‘ What!’ exclaimed both ladies 
in the same breath. ‘ That gentle- 
man your keeper ?’ 

‘Yes, he is; and a very good 
keeper, I imagine, too You should 
see his room, his guns, and his 
dogs.’ He then proceeded to tell 
them all, binding them to the 
strictest secrecy. 

‘ Well, I never!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dives. ‘Poor young man! But 
what a noble fellow!—that is a 
son.’ 

Dora said nothing, but sat in 
silence in the deepening twilight. 

‘ Yes,’ continued the gentleman ; 
‘I asked him, begged him, to 
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come to dinner, but he positively 
refused. “ Master and servant 
could not dine together,” he said; 
“it would place me and himself 
in a false position ;” but he wishes 
to see me as often as I like to 
goto him. By George, he is the 
finest fellow I ever met!’ 

The 12th of August broke 
fine and bright; and Dives and 
his keeper were early afield with 
their gillies and ponies. 

‘I’m a tolerable shot, and a 
good walker for my age, Army- 
tage,’ remarked the Manchester 
gentleman, ‘ but I never yet shot 
a grouse.’ 

‘You will soon be trying your 
hand at them, Mr. Dives, for the 
packs are numerous and strong. 
The ground has been well pre- 
served, and not overdone last sea- 
son. I think we will shoot till 
twelve o’clock, and then rest till 
three, unless you wish to make 
a heavy bag.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort, Army- 
tage. I don’t want to make plea- 
sure a slavery. It shall be as 
you say; in fact, I shall require 
three hours’ rest. You have left 
one of the men at home, have 
you, and told him where to bring 
the lunch? Dora is coming. I 
suppose she will be able to ride 
the ground ?” 

George felt the colour flying 
to his face as he answered, ‘ Every 
inch of it.’ He had not seen the 
young lady since they parted at 
Inverness, and he felt how awk- 
ward the meeting would be. 

Both he and John Dives shot 
away till the time named. Army- 
tage was a brilliant shot; which 
his companion was not. So by 
far the greater quantity fell to 
the keeper’s gun. 

‘Now for a good long rest,’ 
said Dives, as he sat down in the 
luxuriant heather. ‘This is the 
place you say where the luncheon 
is to come. I don’t care how 
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soon it is, for I am uncommon 
peckish. Here, Armytage, come 
and sit by me. I am not going to 
have you playing the servant out 
shooting.’ So he and George lay 
smoking away till one o'clock, 
when two gillies and a led pony 
appeared, followed by Dora riding 
another. 

George’s heart beat quick as 
he saw her approach; but he got 
up, and was waiting to help her 
dismount. 

‘Well, Mr. Armytage, this is 
a surprise,’ she said, laughingly. 
‘I little thought, when we parted 
at Inverness, we should meet 
again so soon. I hope uncle has 
had good sport ? 

‘ Capital, Miss Clinton. Look 
here;’ pointing to the birds laid 
out in a bit of shade. 

‘Come here, Dora, and sit 
down. Iam too tired to get up,’ 
exclaimed her uncle. ‘ You should 
see Armytage shoot. Right and 
left every time. 
And his dogs: look at the beau- 
ties; they are perfection. I never 
enjoyed myself so thoroughly be- 
fore. But give me something to 
drink. I am nearly choked with 
thirst.’ 

A merry party they were. Dives 
insisted on George lunching with 
them. The gillies, too, had found 
out (for Sandy is quick) that the 
keeper was no common man, but 
a gentleman, and treated and 
spoke to him accordingly. 

‘I want Armytage to come and 
dine with us, Dora; but he will 
not, and all I can say will not 
persuade him.’ 

‘ Why not, Mr. Armytage? she 
asked, smiling on him. ‘ Let me 
persuade you.’ 

‘I should be delighted, Miss 
Clinton; but circumstances, as 
you know, have made me your 
uncle’s servant. And if I were 
to accede to your wishes, it would 
not only be placing him, but my- 
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self—in fact, all of us—in a false 
position.’ : 

‘ Position be hanged!’ said 
Dives. ‘All rubbish. I shall 
explain matters to those to whom 
it is necessary. I could not go 
on like this. It is utterly impos- 
sible. If you will not be one of 
us, Armytage, I shall give up the 
moor, and finish my holiday 
abroad.’ 

‘Of course, uncle. 
quite right,’ put in Dora. 

‘Well, if you insist on it, it 
must be so,’ said George; ‘ but 
do not blame me for anything 
that may be said. The world is 
not charitable; and I do not 
know much about this place yet.’ 

‘That’s right, Mr. Armytage!’ 
exclaimed Dora. ‘Then you will 
come and dine with us to-day. 
So I will be off, with two brace 
of grouse for dinner; and, col- 
lecting all the things, took her 
departure with her gillies. 

All grouse-shooters know even- 
ing is the most killing time. The 
dew begins to rise; and as it does 
the scent holds better, and the 
dogs get keener. 

The two gentlemen had capital 
sport, and left off at half-past 
five, well pleased at what they 
had done. 

‘ Now, Mr. Dives,’ said George, 
you must telf me to whom all 
this game is to be sent; and I 
will see it packed and despatched 
in the cart to the rail.’ 

‘I will give you a list, Army- 
tage, when I get to your lodge. 
Your gillies will pack it up.’ 

They soon arrived at George’s 
cottage, for they rode home. Here 
Dives had a soda and brandy. 
‘Make haste, Armytage,’ he said, 
as he left; ‘you have not much 
time to dress.’ 

Armytage was soon in and out 
of his tub; and twenty minutes 
more saw him on his way to din- 
ner. 


You are 
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‘I am so glad to see you again, 
Mr. Armytage,’ said Mrs. Dives, 
coming forward to welcome the 
well-dressed young man, who, 
in his faultlessly-made clothes 
and white tie, looked utterly 
unlike a keeper. ‘This is a 
most agreeable surprise; but it 
is quite impossible for you to 
remain in this menial position. 
John will not have it; and if you 
persist in it, we shall all have to 
leave this.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, 
Mrs. Dives. And I have felt it 
could not be so. I have there- 
fore, on my own responsibility, 
sent for a good keeper I know 
of. You must understand I pay 
him, and the position I hold for 
the future is that of the friend 
and shooting companion of your 
husband.’ 

‘That is right, Armytage,’ ex- 
claimed Dives, who had just en- 
tered the room, and caught the 
last words. ‘ That is as it should 
be. I have just received a letter 
from Crossman, Mary, saying he 
will be down in a few days. I 
remember I did give him a sort 
of invite. I don’t know what 
sort of a shot he is. Sometimes 
he is most haughty and over- 
bearing in his manner. I don’t 
care for him. But where will 
you put your keeper, Armytage ?” 

‘ There is plenty of room in 
the cottage; and we shall do 
famously. There is no better 
man in England than Miles. I 
have known him for years.’ 

Dora now entered the room, 
looking beautiful, and, in her 
simple and unaffected manner, 
went up and welcomed him. 

The dinner passed off agree- 
ably and pleasantly, for every one 
was pleased with the other; and 
the young man returned home 
delighted with his evening. 

The next day and the next they 
shot away; and George, on his 
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return to his cottage, found young 
Perry had arrived. 

‘I am so pleased to see you 
again, Mr. Armytage,’ said the 
lad, shaking hands with him; ‘it 
is so beautiful here. I have been 
looking at my room, your dogs, 
and everything. I long to begin 
to shoot.’ 

‘ Well, so you shall to-morrow. 
Mr. Dives is not going out. You 
tell me you can shoot a little, so 
you shall try your hand on the 
grouse, and in the afternoon we 
will see if we can rise a salmon.’ 

Armytage found his pupil a 
tolerable shot for his years; and 
the boy returned home at twelve 
o’clock delighted with his first 
essay. As they approached the 
cottage they met Dives and his 
niece out for a walk. 

‘We were just coming to see 
you, Armytage,’ he said, after he 
had shaken hands and welcomed 
young Perry. ‘What do you 
propose to do with yourself this 
afternoon ?” 

‘We were going to try and 
rise a salmon; but if you want 
me, of course——’ 

‘ Nothing of the sort, my good 
fellow. I have never seen a 
salmon caught in my life. Dora 
and I will join you. So you must 
let us sit down in your little room 
till you are ready.’ 

‘With all my heart, if Miss 
Clinton will so far honour me.’ 
And he took them into his sanc- 
torum. 

‘ What a little bijou of a place!’ 
exclaimed Dora, as she entered. 
‘But it is not fair of us. You 
are going to dinner,’ noticing the 
table laid. 

‘ Only luncheon, Miss Clinton— 
which I hope you and Mr. Dives 
will join us in. Cold grouse pie, 
and a Yorkshire ham. And I 
think I can rake up a bottle of 
champagne.’ 

‘ The devil you can, Armytage! 
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Well, I must say you have a very 
pretty notion of living. And I 
do not think I could enjoy any- 
thing better.’ 

Having lunched, they started 
on their fishing expedition. The 
water that went with the moor 
was good, and famous for salmon. 
There were many large, deep pools 
such as salmon and salmon-fisher 
love. Taking a gillie with them 
that knew all the likely water, 
they soon arrived at the river- 
side. 

Armytage had already set him- 
self up with some local flies, suit- 
able, and that were said to be 
killers. His rod was quickly put 
together and ready, for he was 
a skilful hand. 

* Do catch a fish, Mr. Armytage,’ 
said Dora. ‘I long to see one 
caught.’ 

‘And I to eat one,’ remarked 
Dives. 

‘ And I to gaff him,’ ejaculated 
Perry. 

‘I hope I may be able to gratify 
you,’ replied Armytage. 

They fished on for some time 
without any luck; but presently 
the gillie’s practised eye saw a 
fish rise in the water below. 

‘A fine burst, sir, said the 
man, pointing to the ring. ‘Try 
him with a dry fly.’ 

‘ I will,’ returned George, whip- 
ping his line backwards and for- 
wards in the air. ‘TI’ll throw up 
stream; which he did, and rose 
his fish. 

‘I’m into him!’ he exclaimed, 
as the line ran out with a whirr. 
A heavy fish, too. 

‘ Oh, where is he?’ Dora breath- 
lessly exclaimed, her eyes flashing 
with excitement. 

‘There he is, said Armytage, 
as the noble fish leapt high out 
of the water. He will take some 
killing.’ 

* By George, this is sport!’ ex- 
claimed John Dives, in ecstasy. 
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Perry was eagerly watching the 
fish and the fisherman. 

‘Come and take a lesson now, 
Perry, said the fisherman. ‘ You see 
Tam not leaning too heavy on him. 
Just enough to let him know where 
he is. He must not be checked in 
his rushes, or he would snap the 
line like a packthread. There 
he goes again,’ as the fish made 
another rush. For twenty mi- 
nutes did he battle for life, when 
Frederick sent the gaff into him. 

Dora had approached the edge, 
which was some five feet above 
the water, to see the fish landed, 
when the rotten turf gave way, 
and she went, with a shriek and 
a cloud of dust, into the deep 
water below. 

George’s rod was on the sward 
in an instant, and his coat off. 
The noble boy had cast his fish 
on the ground and thrown his coat 
away. 

Poor John Dives ran piteously 


_ about, exclaiming, ‘ She will be 


drowned ! 
drowned 

‘Stay where you are, Frede- 
rick,’ screamed Armytage, as he 
saw the lad preparing to plunge; 
and, kicking off his brogues, was 
the next instant striking out for 
the poor girl. 

Her dress kept her up for a 
second or two, but as the stream 
caught her it whirled her away, 
and she sank. Armytage was 
down like an otter, and, in less 
time than it takes to write it, 
had her in his grasp. ‘ Don’t 
cling to me,’ he exclaimed, as 
he held her off at arm’s length. 
But she was confused and half 
senseless, and struggled violently 
to grasp him. 

‘Keep away down stream, sir. 
There is a shallow twenty yards 
below you,’ bawled out the gillie. 
And away he ran, followed by 
Perry, to the place indicated. 

George struck out manfully with 


Oh, my darling will be 
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his one arm; but his dress got 
heavy, and the girl’s likewise. 
And just as he thought he must 
sink he touched ground. Taking 
her in his arms, he waded ashore. 
And when he deposited his bur- 
then beside her weeping uncle 
she was in a dead faint. 

‘Oh, my God! she is dead,’ ex- 
claimed the distracted old man. 

‘She is not dead, Mr. Dives; 
‘only in a faint. Nothing more. 
Here, Sandy (to the gillie), run up 
to my cottage, put the cob into the 
cart, and bring him down here, 
and a couple of blankets. There, 
sir; see, she has opened her eyes.’ 
And taking his flask out of his 
pocket, he placed it to her lips. 

‘Oh! where am I? she ex- 
claimed. ‘Ah! I remember all 
now. Dear uncle, I am not a bit 
hurt.’ 

‘My own darling,I see you are 
not; but you have to thank Ar- 
mytage for your life.’ 

Armytage had put on his coat 
‘and shoes, and looked as if nothing 
had happened. 

‘If you feel equal, Miss Clinton,’ 
he said, when she had finished 
thanking him, ‘we will walk slowly 
towards my cottage; there you can 
go to my room whilst your clothes 
are being dried by my old servant. 
It is better to start for my place at 
once than remaining for the cart; 
you might get a chill.’ And offer- 
ing his arm to the trembling girl, 
he led her away. 

They presently met the cart 
coming. 

‘ As there is only room for two, 
Mr. Dives,’ he said, ‘I think I had 
better drive Miss Clinton on as 
fast as I can.’ 

‘Quite right, Armytage. 
on, there’s a dear fellow.’ 

When he arrived he found Dora 
was in George’s room, where a fire 
had been made. George himself 
was changed, and smoking his pipe. 
* Come in, sir, come in. Miss Clin- 
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ton is under old "8 care. 
She has just dosed her with a little 
hot whisky and water; and I have 
the same medicine waiting you in 
my room.’ 

‘You good, thoughtful fellow,’ 
said the old man. ‘I can never 
sufficiently thank you.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ interrupted 
the other, cutting him short. ‘ Let 
us weigh the salmon. A good 
eighteen pounds,’ as he unhooked 
the scale from the fish. ‘ I thought 
he would run about that. Now, 
Mr. Dives, for one of my cigars 
that you like so much.’ 

In about an hour Dora made 
her appearance, none the worse for 
her immersion. 

‘ You and Perry must come and 
dine to-day, Armytage. I insist 
on it, and so does Dora; do you 
not ?” 

‘Of course I do; and I am sure 
he will come.’ 

‘Very well, Miss Clinton, so be 
it’ And leaving them at their own 
gate, he returned to dress. 

Another surprise was waiting 
Dora and her uncle when they got 
in—Mr. Crossman had arrived a 
week before his time. 

‘By gad! Crossman, you had 
almost arrived at a most unfortu- 
nate time. And he related all 
that had happened. 

‘ Well, it does not seem to have 
been such a dreadful affair, after 
all, remarked Crossman, and look- 
ing with undisguised admiration 
at the beautiful girl; ‘any one 
would have got you out.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ responded 
the young lady, somewhat sharply. 
‘It is not such an easy task to 
rescue a drowning girl in twenty 
feet of rapid water. But I must 
go and change.’ 

On entering the room again she 
found no one there but Crossman. 

‘Ah! he said, as she entered, 
‘now you look more yourself, and 
as beautiful as ever. I have come 
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to try my luck again, Dora;’ and 
he attempted to take her hand. 

‘Not if you were to try a thou- 
sand times, Mr. Crossman, would 
you have any other answer than 
that I have already given you. It 
is no use asking me, I am deter- 
mined.’ 

‘I shall give you more time,’ 
he uttered; but what more he 
might have said was cut short by 
the entrance of John Dives and his 
wife. 

‘ You'll see the finest and hand- 
somest young fellow you ever 
clapped your eyes on presently, 
Crossman,’ remarked the host. 

‘Shall I? returned the other. 
‘He must be very handsome, then ; 
I have seen a few fine men in my 
time.’ 

He was a fine man himself, tall, 
well-formed, handsome features, 
coal-black hair, beard, and mous- 
tache. He was adistinguished-look- 
ing man, too, but there was one 


thing spoilt him: he had a covert, . 


sly distrustful expression,which was 
demoniacal when he was thwarted 
in anything. George Armytage 
and Perry presently entered, and 
were most warmly welcomed, Ar- 
mytage especially. Crossman’s face 
wore a scowling expression as he 
was introduced to George. He 
bowed superciliously, and looked 
at him from head to foot ; but there 
was nothing to find fault with. 

George returned his look with 
interest, and from that instant 
there was a deadly feud between 
them. John Dives seemed pained, 
and Dora ineffably disgusted, at 
Crossman’s manner. 

The dinner passed off some- 
what heavily, for, somehow or 
other, Crossman seemed to be a 
wet blanket. 

‘Come,’ said Dives, on the ladies 
leaving the room, ‘draw up near 
me; and let us know, Armytage, 
what beat you propose taking to- 
morrow.’ 
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‘I think we had better take the 
farthest beat, because, if the wind 
holds as it is at present, it will give 
us the wind all day. I presume 
Mr. Crossman is a good walker? 

‘I should think I was! It is not 
the first time I have been to Scot- 
land. But may I ask if you have all 
the arrangement of Mr. Dives’s 
shooting ?” 

‘Entirely,’ replied Dives quickly. 
* Armytage is kind enough to take 
the entire charge of it. I allow no 
one to interfere.’ 

Crossman looked unutterable 
things, and sipped his wine. Perry 
presently took his departure to 
join the ladies, and Armytage soon 
followed suit. 

‘ Dives,’ said Crossman, after a 
pause of some time, ‘that fellow 
Armytage is in love with Dora.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Crossman—not likely 
—he has only seen her a few times. 
He is a perfect gentleman, so I 
cannot imagine why you should 
call him a fellow.’ 

‘I always call cads fellows,’ re- 
plied the other sneeringly. 

‘ Well,’ said Dives, flushing with 
anger, ‘I advise you to go and call 
him acad. You may depend you 
would get something you would 
not forget in a hurry. Look here, 
Crossman, to be plain with you, 
you almost invited yourself down 
here, so that you might have, as 
you call it, your last chance with 
Dora; and I have made no oppo- 
sition to it, though I know it to be 
a fruitless errand; but whilst you 
are here you must take care not to 
insult my friends or guests. I have 
not, and will not influence Dora in 
any way. If she likes to take you, 
for better for worse, well and good; 
she has my consent. Fill your 
glass, Crossman, and let us end 
this unpleasant subject now and 
for ever.’ 

Crossman was but a poor shot, 
and George gave him such a drill- 
ing the next day, that he was 

N 
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completely done up by twelve 
o’clock. 

‘ What! tired already, Mr. Cross- 
man ? asked Dora, as she appeared 
as usual with the luncheon. ‘ Why, 
Mr. Armytage walks all day long, 
and thinks nothing of it.’ 

‘He is in fettle, and I am not,’ 
returned the other sulkily. ‘Good 
condition is everthing.’ 

‘Then we will give it up for to- 
day,’ said Dives. ‘I am tired too. 
There is no necessity to slave at 
it.’ 

‘Try and catch another salmon 
to-day, Mr. Armytage,’ said Dora. 
‘Will you join us, Mr. Crossman ?’ 

‘No, I think not. I have some 
letters to write.’ 

‘ Armytage,’ said John Dives, as 
they were walking along—Perry 
and Dora were in front—‘I am 
sorry to see the rudeness of Mr. 
Crossman towards you; but you 
will oblige me by not quarrelling 
with him. I hope a few days will 
see him away. What do you think 
he told me last night ?” 

‘I have not the least idea. What 
could he possibly have to say about 
me ?” 

‘ Why, he said you were in love 
with Dora.’ 

The young man felt the colour 
fly to his face as Dives unceremo- 
niously uttered this. 

‘Mr. Dives, it is better to be 
candid with you. I do love your 
niece; but I have never presumed 
to say or hint a word to her that 
such is the case. I have nothing 
at present to marry on; and I hope 
I am too honourable to ask any one 
to share poverty with me.’ 

‘Just what I expected your 
answer to be, Armytage. I like 
an honourable man; and you have 
my full permission to win Dora if 
you can. She has ten thousand 
pounds of her own the day she 
marries. If you propose to Dora,and 
she accepts you, I shall give her 
four hundred a year more. There, I 
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have no more to say ;’ and before 
the young man could utter a word, 
he walked quickly away to overtake 
the others. 

A fortnight passed; the gentle- 
men fished and shot away; but 
Crossman never moved, nor did he 
make any mention of going. 

Dora had not been seen much by 
him of an evening. When he 
came into the drawing-room after 
dinner shé was often absent, and 
he had no chance of renewing his 
suit. One evening he had entered 
the room later than usual. He 
had left Dives asleep in the dining- 
room, and when he appeared in the 
drawing-room Mrs. Dives was slum- 
bering peacefully on the sofa; Dora, 
as usual, was absent, and all was 
still. 

‘I may just as well go out and 
smoke a cigar,’ he muttered ; ‘they 
are not very polite to me.’ 

Not far from the house there was 
a small fir wood; in it had been 
erected a summer-house. Cross- 
man thought Dora might possibly 
be there. He walked carelessly and 
quietly on, and presently arrived 
close to it. The sound of voices at- 
tracted his ear; so, throwing the end 
of his cigar away, he approached it 
cautiously in the rear. He listened 
for some time, and then stole noise- 
lessly away, as white as a sheet, 
and trembling in every limb. 

John Dives snored and dreamed 
away. Now he had brought down 
a cartload of grouse at one shot; 
then he had hooked an enormous 
salmon, which was dragging him 
down to the bottom, in spite of all 
he could do; then he was strug- 
gling in the water, trying to save 
Dora, when all these visions were 
put an end to by a heavy hand 
being laid on his shoulder. 

‘Eh, what? What the deuce, 
eh? Why, upon my soul, I be- 
lieve I’ve been asleep!’ 

‘Asleep, man! yes, and when 
you ought to have been awake,’ 
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replied a voice trembling with pas- 
sion. 

Dives looked up and saw a face 
of deathly pallor, moved by a 
most demoniacal expression. His 
black eyes were like living coals, 
his lips compressed, and his hands 
clenched. 

‘Eh, what, Crossman! what the 
devil’s the matter with you? Are 
you ill? 

‘That damned Armytage!’ was 
all that his guest could utter. 

‘Damned Armytage! What do 
you mean ?” 

‘I mean,’ said the other, hoarsely, 
‘that whilst you and I have been 
taking our wine, that cursed 
fellow has stolen Dora from me. I 
found them sitting in the arbour, 
billing and cooing like two turtle- 
doves. Serves you right for being 
so unsuspicious and blind!’ 

‘Blind, my dear fellow! It was 
nothing more than I expected.’ 

‘What!’ shrieked the other. 


‘Expected? Do you mean to say 


you sanction such a thing?” 

‘Of course Ido. He is just the 
fellow I would have chosen for 
Dora. I gave him my full per- 
mission. I , 

What more he might have said 
was cut short by the door of 
the dining-room being slammed. 
Crossman was gone. 

. + * * * 


It is Christmas Day, and under 
the gigantic chestnut-tree that we 
introduced to the reader at the 
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commencement of this tale stood 
several people. 

‘It was here, last July, my boy 
gave me all he had,’ said a sin- 
gularly handsome old man to 
another stout, jolly-looking per- 
sonage. ‘It is not every day one 
has such luck as I have, is it? 
continued the first speaker. 

‘ Indeed it is not, Armytage.’ 

‘No, Dives, it is not often one 
is “ next of kin,” with sixty thou- 
sand pounds awaiting him, with 
back interest.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Dives, ‘ all’s 
well that ends well. Here we are, 
as happy a party as can be. I 
have entrusted Dora’s keeping to 
George—God bless him for a good 
son and loyal gentleman! By gad! 
I hope he has one of those cigars 
to give me after dinner. I must 
drink his health and that of his 
wife; and by Jupiter! I will have 
musical honours!’ 

Seven people sat down to dinner 
that day in George’s beautiful 
little cottage—Dives and his wife, 
Armytage senior and his wife, 
Armytage junior and his wife, and 
Perry, wifeless. 

‘God bless you, my boy!’ said 
John Dives, closing his promised 
speech. ‘You will make a good 
husband ; all good sons do. Dora 
has been more than a daughter to 
us. Many sought her—in town, 
at parties, at balls, and the devil 
knows where! — but she was 
“Won on the Highlands.”’ 
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A POETICAL COOKERY BOOK. 


HE writer of a keenly satirical 
and most amusing little pam- 
phlet, which hails from the regions 
of ‘ Alma Mater,’ has shadowed, if 
not demonstrated, that the larger 
portion of the poetical effusions 
which flood us from the purlieus 
of ‘Mount Parnassus’ are capable 
of being concocted according to 
receipt. By way of illustration, he 
gives the ingredients and quan- 
tities of several popular cooks of 
the day whose names may easily 
be guessed from their respective 
‘plats.’ It must be confessed we 
were shocked to find ourselves 
laughing heartily over the jokes 
and horrid assertions of the barba- 
rian pamphleteer, who is nothing 
if not an iconoclast, and dexter- 
ously avoids touching on the dif- 
ference between the poet and the 
man of rhymes. But the provo- 
cation to scourge these ‘ ballad- 
mongers,’ few will deny, is exces- 
sive; and we suspect, in the pre- 
sent case, that the writer of our 
Cookery Book has suffered, both 
publicly and privately, from some 
volumes of simpering song and arid 
wastes of blank and dreary verse. 
There are, however, nuisances and 
nuisances—the enormous congre- 
gation of common flies, who spend 
their lives buzzing over the ample 
flower gardens of ‘ sweet poesy ’ to 
purloin a few grains of genuine 
sugar for the mawkish compound 
which pure vanity or the itch for 
jingling words unluckily prompts, 
and the heavy booming bees, who 
steal on a grander scale, expecting 
the world at large to forget that 
their contribution of honey is not 
entirely of their own creation. 
Cannot something be done to rid us 
of this plague, to reduce the over- 
weening conceit of the kingly verse- 
spinners? We sincerely hope the 
pamphlet before us will contribute 


to ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,’ and now proceed to give 
some idea of its contents. 

* We live in an age of scientific 
and practical wonders,’ says the 
introduction. ‘The mystery of 
yesterday is the commonplace of 
to-day,’ and ‘students at the uni- 
versity now lose a class for not 
being familiar with opinions which, 
but twenty years ago, they would 
have been expelled for dreaming 
of;’ that the present progress of 
things promises a near solution, 
satisfactory, if possibly superficial, 
of all the tough mental and spi- 
ritual problems which worried and 
perplexed our predecessors; and 
that ‘there will lack nothing but 
the presence of a perfect charity 
to turn the nineteenth century into 
a complete kingdom of heaven.’ 
Therefore is there anything as- 
tonishing that this general ad- 
vance should give birth to a re- 
cipe-book for concocting poetry ? 
The writer asserts and maintains 
that poetry is progressive— was 
first a work of inspiration, se 
condly of science, and lastly 
(now) of trick. . Thus, just 
as there is no boy now but can 
throw stones at the windows which 
Bishop Colenso has broken,so there 
is scarcely even a young lady but 
can raise flowers from the seed 
stolen out of Mr. Tennyson’s gar- 
den.’ Undoubtedly, certain critics 
of poetry and compilers of rhyme 
rules may have suggested to our 
university ‘Soyer’ that, as the new 
garb of verse is so much a matter 
of consequence, he could easily fol- 
low the hint to its farthest limits, 
and put it in the power of ordi- 
nary capacities to mix, shape, trim, 
and deck the sentiments and ideas 
they most favour in a poetical 
form. 

Touching the nature of poetry 
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as illustrated by the productions 
of some noted pens of the day, the 
Oxford censor observes that it may 
be briefly described as ‘the art of 
expressing what is too foolish, too 
profane,’ or too indecorous ‘ to be 
expressed in any other way.’ Then 
as to the materials with which 
they work, ‘animals, vegetables, 
and spirits,’ he proceeds to show, 
were by past lords of song deftly 
interwoven in their creations, 
whereas modern masters draw 
upon only one of the three, so 
that their readers are either de- 
luged with fleshly lucubrations, 
pictures of inanimate nature, or 
spiritual and metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. Speaking of a noted poet 
ef the ‘ Lake school,’ he observes, 
‘He confined himself almost ex- 
clusively to the confection of prim- 
rose ‘pudding and flint soup, fla- 
voured with the lesser celandine, 
and only now and then a beggar- 
boy boiled down in it to give ita 


eolour. The robins and drowned. 


lambs, which he was wont to use 
when an additional piquancy was 
needed, were employed so sparingly 
that they did not destroy in the 
least the general vegetable tone of 
his productions; and these form, 
in consequence, an unimpeachable 
Lenten diet.’ 

Shelley’s mode of cookery would 
eppear to set the culinary code 
at defiance, though promising an 
exquisite hash or piquant made 
dish. He ‘is, perhaps, somewhat 
embarrassing to classify, as, though 
spirits are what he affected most, 
he made use of a large amount of 
vegetable matter also. We shall 
be probably not far wrong in de- 
scribing his material as a kind of 
methylated spirits, or pure psychic 
elcohol, strongly tinctured with the 
bark of trees, and rendered below 
proof by a quantity of sea-water.’ 

Let us turn to the ‘ Recipes,’ 
which are arranged progressively 
for a tyro’s use, commencing with 
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‘ the silliest and commonest of all 
kinds of kinds of verse.’ ‘ How to 
make an ordinary Love Poem.’ 

‘Take two large and tender 
human hearts, which match one 
another perfectly. Arrange these 
close together, but preserve them 
from actual contact by placing be- 
tween them some cruel barrier. 
Wound them both in several places, 
and insert through the openings 
thus made a fine stuffing of wild 
yearnings, hopeless tenderness, and 
ageneral admiration forstars. Then 
completely cover up one heart with 
a sufficient quantity of chill church- 
yard mould, which may be gar- 
nished according to taste with 
dank waving weeds or tender vio- 
lets; and promptly break over it 
the other heart.’ 

A cruel analysis assuredly, but 
a fair one, of the mountain of love 
poems yearly scribbled by senti- 
mental pens. There would be no 
room for protest if modesty or 
sense preserved such warblings 
from the proud livery of print for 
the sacred solitude of the album 
or the perfumed desk. But alas! 
these two useful restraints rarely 
bless those who are cursed with 
the itch for verse-making, or, more 
properly, verse-marring. On the 
other hand, it may be said the 
pretty volume or the magazine- 
page does no one any harm—that 
the affliction is, after all,a mild 
one, rather demanding public pity 
than the reverse. True; but do 
not forget the unpublished torture 
sighing Angelina and romantic Re- 
ginald inflict on the family circle 
and the wider radius of friends; 
the recitation and voluntary repe- 
tition of the inspired lines which 
goad them to buttonhole you for a 
sop of admiration and adulation ; 
to spout stale sweets to a circle 
of yawning victims. 

Next is the recipe for concocting 
‘A Pathetic Marine Poem.’ Ob- 
serve those moderately cheerful 
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faces in Mrs. Squallaway’s draw- 
ing-room, just relaxed by the kind- 
ling warmth of Cape sherry and 
sweet cakes. Vain smiles! ye shall 
be rebuked with a dose of mere 
misery. Melancholy notes wail 
forth ; Miss Sadenough has taken 
from her gloomy roll ‘ A Dirge of 
the Ocean.’ She prides herself on 
the execution of this gem of song: 
her bundle of gloom in that black 
cover might pass for a coffin; and 
callous must be the wretch who 
wears a merry face when her an- 
guished form fronts the piano. 
Here we have the directions for 
one of her agonising dishes. 

‘ Take one midnight storm, and 
one fisherman’s family, which, if the 
poem is to be a real success, should 
be as large and as hungry as pos- 
sible, and must contain at least 
one innocent infant. Place this 
brat in a cradle, with the mother 
singing over it, being careful that 
the babe be dreaming of angels, or 
else smiling sweetly. Stir the 
father well up in the storm, until 


he disappears.’ 
The epic poem ‘may now be 


cooked.’ Our Oxford Soyer lays it 
down that as we may find some 
difficulty in obtaining a hero, we 
should content ourselves with the 
next best article, ‘ plentiful and 
easy to catch,’ namely, a ‘ prig.’ 

‘ Take, then, one blameless prig. 
Set him upright in the middle of 
a round table, and place beside him 
a beautiful wife who cannot abide 
prigs. Add to these one marred 
goodly man, and tie the three to- 
gether in a bundle witha link or 
two of Destiny. Proceed, next, to 
surround this group with a large 
number of men and women of the 
nineteenth century, in fancy-ball 
costume, flavoured with a great 
many possible vices and a few im- 
possible virtues. Stir these briskly 
about for two volumes, to the great 
annoyance of the blameless prig, 
who is, however, to be kept care- 
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fully below swearing-point for the 
whole time. If he once boils over 
into any natural action or excla- 
mation, he is forthwith worthless, 
and you must get another. Next 
break the wife’s reputation into 
small pieces, and dust them well 
over the blameless prig. Then 
take a few vials of tribulation and 
empty these generally over the 
whole ingredients of your poem ; 
and, taking the sword of the 
heathen, cut into small pieces the 
greater part of your minor cha- 
racters. Then wound slightly the 
head of the blameless prig; re- 
move him suddenly from the table, 
and keep in a cool barge for future 
use.’ 

It is unnecessary to mention the 
particular poem here so deftly 
dished and spiced, though it may 
be observed that the concomitants 
are equally useful to the novelist. 
From such favourable circum- 
stances a highly-wrought and dé- 
chirant kettle of fish may easily be 
served at the shortest notice; and 
our sympathy is somewhat con- 
fusedly divided between the wrongs 
of the heavy saint and the tempta- 
tions of the sweet sinner. For in 
this wicked world we cannot help 
pitying the superhuman trials of 
those erring ones when authors 
sugar the forbidden fruit out of 
an enchanted bag. What should 
we have done in their place ? 

Apropos of sugar, which Mr. 
Lowe so sagely described as the 
especial solace of ladies, we now 
approach the dazzling, succulent 
regions of eternal ‘sweetness and 
light’—a combination of divine 
philosophy and _ transcendental 
poetry, barley-sugar and sun- 
shine! What a charming diet for 
‘an age when young men prattle 
about protoplasm, and young 
ladies in gilded saloons uncon- 
sciously talk atheism!’ Is it sur- 
prising our mental stomach is dis- 
ordered when we must, to be in the 
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fashion, consume some such ‘ plat’ 
as the following, more deleterious 
than the frenzied combination of 
a hasty ball-supper on the swift- 
succeeding plates of two reckless, 
absorbed, flirting fellow-creatures ? 
‘ Take one soul full of involun- 
tary unbelief, which has been pre- 
viously well-flavoured with self- 
satisfied despair. Add to this one 
beautiful text of Scripture. Mix 
these well together, and, as soon 
as ebullition commences, grate in 
finely a few regretful allusions to 
the New Testament and the Lake 
of Tiberias, one constellation of 
stars, half-a-dozen allusions to the 
nineteenth century, one to Goethe, 
one to Mont Blanc, or the Lake of 
Geneva, and one also, if possible, 
to some personal bereavement. 
Flavour the whole with a mouthful 
of “faiths” and “infinites” and 
a mixed mouthful of “ passions,” 
“ finites,” and “ yearnings.” This 
class of poem is concluded usually 
with some question, about which 
we have only to observe that it 
shall be impossible to answer.’ 
Whosoever may have groaned 
over the exquisitely muddling, dis- 
cordant pages of a venerated master 
of strange dishes which are caviare 
to the vulgar, and generally more 
admired than understood, will ap- 
preciate the next recipe. Let us 
call it Analytical Pudding, and 
congratulate the lucky fingers that 
can extract a tasty plum from the 
bulky darkness. Would that it 
were possible to learn how many 
honest, plodding, common-sense 


readers have skirted the gates of 


Hanwell, trying to learn what the 
frantic poem was all about! The 
nightmare poet should be prose- 
cuted by the Crown for hopelessly 
muddling the brains of John Bull. 

‘Take rather a coarse view of 
things in general. In the midst 
of this place a man and a woman, 
his and her ankles tastefully ar- 
ranged on a slice of Italy or the 
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country about Pornic. Cut an 
opening across the breast of each, 
until the soul becomes visible ; but 
be very careful that none of the 
body be lost during the operation. 
Pour into each breast as much as 
it will hold of the new strong 
wine of love, and, for fear they 
should take cold by exposure, cover 
them quickly up with a quantity 
of obscure classical quotations, a 
few familiar allusions to an un- 
known period of history and a 
half-destroyed fresco by an early 
master, varied every now and then 
with a reference to the fugues or 
toccatos of a quite forgotten com- 
poser. If the poem be still intelli- 
gible, take a pen and remove care- 
fully all the necessary particles.’ 

Passing over excellent prescrip- 
tions for the modern Pre-Raphaelite 
and long-winded narrative mytho- 
logical poem, we arrive at the By- 
ronic-Satanic. ‘Take a couple of 
fine deadly sins, and let them hang 
before your eyes until they become 
racy. Then take them down, dis- 
sect them, and stew them for some 
time in a solution of weak remorse ; 
after which they are to be devilled 
with mock despair.’ 

Our cook appears to agree with 
Johnson, that patriotism may be 
defined as the last refuge of ‘ scoun- 
drelism.’ Indeed the sight is not 
uncommon of a tavern demagogue, 
inspired by ‘dogsnose,’ spouting 
‘Chartism,’ while his poor wife 
and child cower cold and hungry 
round the corner. So we have 
writers of patriotic poems who 
might better serve their oppressed 
country by leading lives of ordi- 
nary respectability, and speaking 
moderately and decently. 

‘Take one blaspheming patriot 
who has been hung or buried for 
some time, together with the op- 
pressed country belonging to him. 
Soak these in a quantity of rotten 
sentiment till they are completely 
sodden, and in the meanwhile get 
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ready an indefinite number of 
Christian kings and priests; kick 
them till they are nearly dead ; 
add copiously broken fragments of 
the Catholic Church, and mix all 
together thoroughly. Place them 
in a heap upon the oppressed 
country; season plentifully with 
very coarse expressions; and on 
the top carefully arrange your 
patriot, garnished with laurel or 
with parsley. Surround with arti- 
ficial hopes for the future, which 
are never meant to be tested. This 






























EEP night! 


Which crest the gates. 


Between the Dances. 





kind of poem is cooked in verbiage, 
flavoured with liberty, the taste of 
which is much heightened by the 
introduction of a few high gods 
and the game of Fortune.’ 

All who love a rare bit of fun 
and satire will do well to import 
from Oxford this novel treasure 
for the kitchen, whilst the more 
sober will find that under a laugh- 
ing mask lies a good bit of truth, 
and that more than one pair of 
shoulders deserves the free lash of 
the writer. 

EpwarD Roscoe. 


BETWEEN THE DANCES. 


This night is worthy of you, Sweet, 
So many stars it has! 
The aspens trembling o’er the garden seat, 
And murmuring such low tones as lovers use. 
It breathes along the flowers ; and slumbering spices 
Are blown abroad beyond the gilded spears 


A soft wind woos 


How coyly it entices 
The wind-harp into strains which sound like tears 
Changed by a charm to music ! 


Love, it seems 


That you and Night are sisters ; both so pure, 

So beautiful, so made to love and lure, 
So full of music, murmurs, odours, beams ; 

Both queens of dreams divine and starred repose 
Which day nor man less heaven-encompassed knows ! 


WILLIAM CANTON. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


WHAT HE THOUGHT ABOUT IT ALL—‘ THE NEW MAGDALEN’ AT THE OLYMPIC— 
MY TOURIST TICKET, 


* (\H, if we could but see our- 

() selves as others see us!’ 
Really, we must feel a strong cu- 
riosity to know what the Shah 
actually thought about it all. No 
doubt he must have entertained a 
mean idea of our domestic arrange- 
ments when the pressure of 
Western etiquette compelled him 
to send back the three Mrs. Shahs 
who accompanied his Majesty as 
far as St. Petersburg. The work- 
ings of the royal mind in endea- 
vouring to solve this problem of 
European civilization would be 
interesting to follow, if we could 
but get some clue to them. The 
dusky, and to say the truth, 
strangely Jewish-looking, super- 
intendent of the affairs of Persia 
must of course have known a good 
deal about Europe before he started 
on his travels. He must have 
heard something about bloated 
armaments, and perhaps Oriental 
phraseology may have in some 
degree magnified the circumstances 
and results of the Franco-German 
war; and, therefore, it is possible 
that the Shah may not have been 
altogether overwhelmed by the 
sight of Russian soldiers at St. 
Petersburg or of uhlans at Ber- 
lin, and we must face the thought 
that probably he was not suffi- 
ciently impressed by the iron 
monsters whose evolutions he 
witnessed at Spithead. Indeed, 
he may have congratulated himself 
most cordially that the geogra- 
phical position of his territories 
did not compel him to surround 
himself with such an uncomfort- 
able-looking navy. All these 
sights might have made an im- 
pression upon the truculent mon- 
arch with whom we had a grave 


difference of opinion in Abyssinia, 
terminating so disastrously for 
himself; but we cannot help en- 
tertaining a notion that our ex- 
cellent friend the Shah busied his 
mind in a heavy kind of way with 
the contemplation of our social 
virtues and vices. I trust I am 
not wronging him if I say that 
possibly the latter engaged his 
sublime attention more than the 
former. Once fairly in Europe, it 
must have struck him that pro- 
digious banquets form an integral 
portion of our daily life. Special 
correspondents have informed us— 
and who can doubt the accuracy 
of their intelligence ?—that his Ma- 
jesty partook most sparingly of 
the choice meats and drinks that 
were so lavishly spread before him. 
Gossip has averred that he treated 
the soup at Berlin in the same 
way that Dr. Johnson treated the 
hot potato; and further declares 
that he brought his own butcher 
in his train, and eat of no animal 
that had not been slain by that 
intelligent official. Gossip also 
goes farther and maintains that 
the high-minded Shah, bored by 
the impassibility of aristocratic 
European dames, telegraphed to 
his representative at Constanti- 
nople, and bade him purchase a 
couple of fair Circassian slaves, 
and have them booked for England 
by an early train, all innocent of 
the fact that the slave that touches 
British soil becomes, ipso facto, 
free. Of course this is all gossip, 
and not to be relied upon. But 
no doubt his Majesty must have 
been to some extent impressed 
with the position that women oc- 
cupy in England as compared with 
the status the same class of human 
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beings hold in the East. The 
religious views of the Persian mo- 
narch may be said to be those of 
a dissenting Mahometan. The 
Judicial Committee of a Mecca 
Privy Council would probably 
hold him to be unorthodox, and 
a sacred congregation at Constan- 
tinople would regard him as out- 
side the pale of true believers; 
but his creed as to the position of 
women in the economy of the world 
would undoubtedly pass muster. 
In Turkey a woman is regarded 
as a creature without a soul, and 
they go far beyond our European 
lords of creation in considering 
them as immensely inferior ani- 
mals; and though I cannot say 
that I have intimate acquaintance 
with the belief and practice of 
Teheran, I believe I am not wrong 
in stating that females there are 
not ordinarily regarded as superior 
beings. Under these circumstances 
we may well suppose that our ex- 
cellent friend the Shah has pro- 
bably been somewhat impressed 
by the lofty position awarded to 
our empresses, princesses, and 
ladies generally. The doubts that 
arose in his mind did not, perhaps, 
receive much illumination from 
the ballets which he witnessed in 
the theatres of our. European ca- 
pitals, and we can only presume 
that he suggested to himself—if 
he ever puts himself to such 
intellectual inconvenience — that 
Western females are divided into 
certain castes. European dwellers 
in Constantinople inform us that 
the travels of the Sultan have in 
nowise removed his prejudices in 
respect of the female sex, and I 
fear we should be too sanguine if 
we expressed a hope that the Shah 
is more impressionable and more 
open to conviction than his bro- 
ther of Byzantium. Well, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
if he is not amenable to the logic 
of facts, we, at all events, have 
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done our best to make him so. 
We have treated him right royally, 
and have succeeded in getting up 
an extraordinary enthusiasm for 
the barbarian ruler. We should 
treat the Emperor of China or 
Japan in just the same manner, 
if these sublime personages con- 
descended to visit us. I fear it is 
a case of omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico. I wonder, now, how we 
should receive the President of 
the American republic, if he came 
over? Unquestionably, he is ten 
thousand times a greater man than 
either Sultan or Shah; his position 
is transcendently more important 
in the history of the world. The 
Prince of Wales has been to Ame- 
rica, and has been nobly enter- 
tained; and although Free Lance 
is entirely contented with British 
institutions and is profoundly con- 
servative, he cannot forbear the 
expression of a wish that we might 
have an opportunity of returning 
a national hospitality. General 
Grant, you are not royal, and you 
don’t pretend to be; we are not 
republican, and the vast majority 
of us don’t pretend to be, but I 
take leave to assure you that your 
presence here will not complicate 
the Alabama difficulties, and we 
have a far truer appreciation of the 
position you enjoy than we have 
of either Sultan, Khedive, or Shah. 
Give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at an early opportunity in 
your capacity as President. 

However, let us hope that the 
Shah certainly does not entertain 
the same opinion of us as a certain 
emperor of Morocco did in the 
year 1788. This gracious per- 
sonage thought fit to write to all 
his consuls a letter couched in the 
following terms :— 

‘In the name of God! To all 
the consuls: Peace to him who fol- 
loweth the right way. : 

‘ Know ye that for these thirty 
years we have observed the con- 
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duct of the English, and studied 
their character; we have always 
found that they never keep their 
word. We never could dive into 
their character, because they have 
no other than that of telling lies. 
We are acquainted with the cha- 
racters of other Christian nations; 
we know that they keep their 
word; but a nation like the En- 
glish, of which there is no knowing 
the character, who know not how 
to keep their word, and who only 
can tell lies, does not deserve that 
we should speak or write anything 
to them; for, according to our 
religion, a lie is the most abomin- 
able of all vices. Their ambas- 
sador, Curtis, told us that he had 
orders from his Court, that the 
ships built on our slips, and which 
we were to send to Gibraltar, 
should be there completely refitted. 
In consequence of which, we sent 
those ships to Gibraltar, provided 
with everything necessary, and 
with money; but he sent back 
our ships, and nothing was done to 
them; but what offends most is, 
that he even sends back the ships 
which we had sent to conduct 
them to our brother the Sultan, 
Abdulhamed, whom God preserve ! 
After this, it is not necessary to 
add more. On the 17th of the 
moon Jumidalas, of the year 1702 
—that is February 25th, 1788.’ 
Lord Howe was the Mr. Goschen of 
the period, I think; and about 
this time got into considerable 
trouble about promotion in the 
navy. 


That Mr. Wilkie Collins is an 
admirable story-teller and novelist 
few persons will venture to deny ; 
that he excels as a dramatist still 
fewer persons will be bold enough 
to assert. Somehow or other, with 
all their strong dramatic situations 
and imterest, Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
novels do not make good plays. 
Possessing true dramatic instinct, 
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he seems, in an almost unaccount- 
able way, to be painfully lacking 
in the art of the playwright. The 
fact is, Mr. Wilkie Collins ought 
to have found a ‘ collaborateur.’ 
It by no means follows that be- 
cause &@ man can write an ex- 
tremely entertaining work, there- 
fore he can construct a really 
good play; the two arts are de- 
cidedly distinct, and Admirable 
Crichtons are rare ; and so it comes 
to pass that the play-going public 
does not appear to have been 
particularly enthusiastic about 
‘ The New Magdalen,’ as displayed 
upon the boards of the Olympic 
Theatre. ‘ Mercy Merrick, and 
‘ Julian Gray,’ certainly created 
more sympathy and interest in the 
pages of ‘ Temple Bar’ than they 
did in the charming play-house in 
Wych Street, and we cannot admit 
that the theatrical weakness of the 
drama is to be laid to the charge 
of Miss Ada Cavendish or Mr. 
Archer, who respectively played 
the parts of the Magdalen and the 
Broad Church parson. 

When we call to mind the 
enthusiastic eulogies of those in- 
comprehensible persons the dra- 
matic critics, we cannot help 
asking ourselves the question, How 
would the drama of ‘The New 
Magdalen’ have been welcomed by 
the press had it been the maiden 
effort of an ‘unacted’ author? I 
trust I am not myself too cen- 
sorious if I say that I think it 
would have been met—somewhat 
unreasonably, perhaps—with a 
chorus of indignant execration. 
Playgoers could not fail to recog- 
nise the great dramatic merits of 
the plot and the excellence of the 
situations generally, though the 
conclusion of the piece is decidedly 
feeble in execution. We soon 
saw, from the stalls, that the ob- 
ject of the author was to illustrate 
the divine epigram, ‘There is 
greater joy in heaven over one 
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sinner that repents than over 
ninety and nine just persons that 
need no repentance;’ but it was 
impossible not to take exception 
to the method in which the illus- 
tration was worked out; in fact, 
we rather felt that the illustra- 
tion was in a fair way to fail 
altogether. Mercy Merrick, in the 
prologue, is a young and inte- 
westing woman who has sinned 
grievously, and is working out 
her penitence by devoting herself 
to heroic works of mercy in tend- 
ing the wounded in the recent 
war. Obviously, she could have 
chosen no better part; and so she 
commands our tenderest sympathy. 
Nor is our sympathy weakened 
when she reveals to us that her 
object is indirectly to restore her 
name and fame. But, observe 


the way in which the sister of 
mercy suddenly sees fit to re- 
establish her reputation. A young 
girl who is accidentally wounded, 
‘and is to all appearance dead, 


:affords Miss Merrick a royal road 
to competence and comfort; for 
Miss Merrick, the repentant Mag- 
dalen, thinks that she can reha- 
bilitate her character by assuming 
the name and position of the 
presumably dead woman, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, 
commits herself to a great moral 
fraud upon society. From that 
moment the sympathy that the 
audience has felt in her story is 
chilled. We see, at once, that 
‘she is not the really repentant 
creature we had imagined her to 
be; and we learn, with pain, that 
she is thoroughly immoral still. She 
is going to regain her lost position 
in society by wilfully acting a lie. 
From this moment our interest be- 
comes centred, not in ‘ The. New 
Magdalen,’ but in the intricacies of 
the plot. And so the moral lesson 
which the author doubtless wished 
to draw fails of its purpose at the 
wery commencement. Then, when 
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Mercy Merrick in her assumed 
character has got herself placed 
in a comfortable home, we are 
introduced to another highly moral 
character—a clergyman of the 
strongly anti-sacerdotal type, who, 
I am sorry to say for the author’s 
credit, talks extreme nonsense 
about political economy, the ‘vile’ 
laws of supply and demand (with- 
out which neither Mr. Collins nor 
anybody else could possibly exist), 
and indulges in very tall talk 
about the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer, drawing plain- 
tive pictures of the homes of the 
tillers of the soil. We could not 
help thinking that the Reverend 
Julian Gray had never devoted 
his energies to working among 
the poor of our great towns, or 
he would probably have thought 
that the agricultural labourer 
was in a much better position 
in his cottage than his compeer 
in the filthy kitchens of our slums 
and alleys. However, the mus- 
cular minister and the fraudulent 
Miss Merrick fall desperately in 
love. Julian Gray discovers the 
false position of the interesting 
young lady, listens to an informal 
confession, which could not pos- 
sibly be objected to by the arch- 
bishops or the Church Associa- 
tion, and the penance that he 
imposes is the extremely common- 
sense one that she shall acknow- 
ledge her fault, and restore the 
other young lady whom she has 
wronged, and who is not dead 
after all, to the full possession of 
her rights. We own to a feeling 
that Miss Mercy Merrick could 
scarcely do less; and, after a con- 
siderable amount of hesitation, 
Miss Mercy Merrick does it; 
whereupon the infatuated con- 
fessor takes her to his Broad 
Church bosom, and declares her 
to be the noblest woman in crea- 
tion. More than this: in order 
to gratify his passion for the 
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repentant Magdalen, he throws 
up all his work in England among 
the poor whom God has committed 
to his charge, and the curtain 
falls upon the situation in which 
he asks her to become his wife, 
and to accept America as her 
future home. There is only one 
more fact to be added, and that 
is that the young lady whom the 
charming Miss Merrick has sup- 
planted is depicted in excessively 
disagreeable colours, in order, as 
it seems, to deprive the audience 
of any feeling whatever for the 
‘ ninety and nine just persons.’ 

I cannot think that so able 
and excellent a writer as Mr. Wil- 
kie Collins intended that such an 
impression should be left upon 
the audience; but there it is, 
nevertheless. Somehow the coup 
is manqué. One thing is certain, 
the ‘Magdalen’ is new; she is 
not the old Magdalen related in 
a history that will live for ever; 
and I cannot help giving expres- 
sion to a hope that, on his return 
from America, whither I under- 
stand he is bound, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins will let us know how Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray fared in their do- 
mestic relations in that free and 
happy land. 


There are, undoubtedly, many 
things which are difficult to do. 
I don’t know a more difficult one 
than to write a copy of verses in 
a bedroom at a modern hotel at 
a modern watering-place ; in fact, 
it is the most difficult thing that 
the bright imagination can con- 
ceive. Brimful of hope and 
poetry, and all such sweet de- 
lights, I choose as a benignant 
perch for my dove-like soul a pic- 
turesque spot among the rocks 
of North Devon. Having been 
pacing the smooth pavement of 
our joyous London streets for a 
considerable period—having duly 
admired the magnificent propor- 
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tions of the steam roller, of which 
I am continually cautioned to 
‘ Beware ’—I really don’t know 
why, as I am not overwhelmed 
with any absorbing desire to lie 
down and be rolled—having been 
worried by cabs, undergrounds, 
tramways, and co-operative ’buses 
for many months—I not unnatu- 
rally turn to rocks, and hope, in 
some poetic nest which I may 
share with the milk-white gull, 
the sombre cormorant, the strayed 
and erring sheep, and the melan- 
choly oyster-catcher, to dispose 
myself to the fascinating worship 
of the muse. I have long wanted 
to write a poem, and I feel that 
I have got it in me, but, like 
suppressed measles, it won’t come 
out. While in London I felt I 
had not got a proper chance of 
giving freedom to the imprisoned 
force. Consequently, I fly to the 
North of Devon, where I under- 
stand that I shall be alone with 
the haughty Mistress Nature; and 
so, in solitary communings with 
my rapt soul, I shall have an 
opportunity of pouring forth a 
flood of melody. My tourist 
ticket taken, I start per G. W. R. 
from Paddington; and my con- 
fidence in railway management 
is somewhat restored in finding 
that I actually do reach Bristol in 
time to catch the steamer which 
is to bear me on the broad bosom 
of the Channel to the haven 
where I would be. I cannot com- 
plain that the waves are bois- 
terous, but I do complain that 
certain ill-disposed passengers re- 
solutely insist upon being sick. 
What have I done to them that 
they should be in such a malicious 
humour, and so persistently annoy 
me .with their horrid groans? 
Why on earth couldn’t they stop 
at home and send for their medi- 
cal adviser, or their wine mer- 
chant, if they wanted an emetic? 
Surely they might have chosen 
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some more private scene for the 
revelation of their inmost secrets 
than the deck of the well-ap- 
pointed steamship ‘Southern Star.’ 
However, they have done it, and 
I hate them for it. Individually 
and collectively I detest my fel- 
low-passengers. Especially do I 
devote to perdition—I know it’s 
wrong of me, but I can’t help it— 
the snob in straw hat and suit 
of serge who tries to look as if he 
was a yachtsman, and was per- 
petually doing this sort of thing, 
when he knows perfectly well that 
a voyage to Gravesend is the limit 
of his maritime experiences. There 
are two young ladies also—I have 
precedents for using courtesy 
titles—who laugh very loud, and 
call to ’Arry, and drink bottled 
stout at intervals, who make me 
feel extremely ungallant. Will 
*Arry marry one of them, I won- 
der? I could not wish him a 
more melancholy fate. I observe, 


also, a middle-aged gentleman— 


courtesy title, as before —who 
wears ‘ this suit at six and thirty 
shillings,’ and, for some occult 
reason, wears carpet slippers — 
corns, perhaps, his misfortune, 
not his fault; comes of a corn- 
producing family, I should think, 
whose career is a pilgrimage—a 
Bunyan’s progress. I am not un- 
aware, moreover, of the presence of 
a gloomy personage who ever and 
anon furtively takes a long, nar- 
row note-book, and makes jottings 
therein. The notion strikes me 
that possibly he is ‘Our Special 
Correspondent,’ who is recording 
the doings of holiday-makers in 
a series of graphic sketches to 
be called ‘ Pencillings by the Way,’ 
for publication in the ‘ Diurnal 
Magnetico-Magnifier;> and I re- 
gard him as a great creature who 
in other times may have trod the 
margin of the boundless desert, 
and have conversed in an un- 
known tongue with some irre- 


claimable old savage of Oriental 
climes. Once I try to draw him 
into conversation, but find him 
impenetrable. I turn away, but 
soon after observe that he is pen- 
cilling away harder than ever; 
and I feel an innate conviction 
that he is recording an imaginary 
conversation with a tourist, in 
which I am sure he lays claim 
to brilliant repartee; and I feel 
humiliated immediately. Like my- 
self, he desires to be imaginative 
and sublime. What is a poet if he 
is not a creative genius? And this 
sombre thing may know that his 
occupation will be gone if he cannot 
give vent to his inventive powers 
in strains of gorgeous and gushing 
imagery. At last we are landed; 
the sick and wounded recover their 
health and spirits marvellously. 
The towers of my picturesque 
hotel rise before me—so do the 
weird rocks where I hope to tap 
the Pierian spring (I don’t the 
least know what that is, but I 
would bet anything the exclusive 
correspondent has got the term in 
his note-book)— so do crowds of 
gaily-dressed tourists! Gracious! 
are they all lodging in the Pic- 
turesque Hotel? I might as well 
seek the regions of poetic solitude 
behind the scenes of Drury Lane 
Theatre at Christmas-time. No 
time for turning back. I must go 
through what I have before. Be- 
sides, I have written on a week 
ago for rooms, and have received 
a most courteous acknowledgment 
from the Picturesque Manager, 
stating that I should find my 
wishes attended to with the ut- 
most punctuality. I arrive with 
a surging multitude of fellow- 
tourists at the hotel-door. As I 
lounge in the hall, waiting, not 
without impatience, to be told off 
to my ‘ apartments,’ for which I 
have inquired with the command- 
ing hauteur of a British peer (an 
expression of countenance which 
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does not seem to strike the Pic- 
turesque Manager as forcibly as 
I could wish), I cannot help think- 
ing, from the strong family like- 
ness of the travel-stained wan- 
derers beside me, that the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin are meeting 
here by special appointment. No 
matter—I will write a poem upon 
the ‘ Waters of Babylon,’ with a 
cartoon from ‘Junius’ before me; or 
possibly stanzas upon the ‘ Tower 
of Babel’ might not be wholly in- 
appropriate. My turn comes at 
last; with the aristocratic air I 
know so well how to assume, I 
ascend the stairs. I gocn ascend- 
ing. Time passes, I am ascend- 
ing still. Gracious powers! It is 
the Tower of Babel! Shall I find 
myself in the skies at last? I do 
—or at all events in the next 
thing to them—the attics of the 
Picturesque Hotel! My grand im- 
perturbability of temper rises to 
the occasion. Can I not hold 
closer converse with the eternal 
stars? Sublime and eminently 
happy thought. Yes, but where is 
my sitting-room? Pallid chamber- 
maid, of peaked proportions and 
pinched face, where is the sitting- 
room already commanded by F. 
Lance, Esq.? ‘ Oh, sir, we are so 
pressed for room, there’s three 
gentlemen sleeping in it; but I 
daresay they won’t mind your sit- 
ting in it in the daytime.’ The 
utter hopelessness that has been 
gradually setting in since I left 
Paddington is yielding to a severe 
impassibility. I wave her away, 
and am alone with my luggage. 

In the whole course of my cos- 
mopolitan experience, I know no 
sublimer sight than the melan- 
choly poet sitting like some grand 
old Pharaoh of a long past age 
upon the top of his pyramid—I 
mean his portmanteau. No, no, 
I am poaching upon the preserves 
of our correspondent, whom I saw 
toiling up the long ascent behind 
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me; with him I must not, will 
not interfere. Let me be prac- 
tical—let me collect my senses as 
I unpack my pyramid. The part- 
ing words of the chambermaid 
were that the table d’héte—I cannot 
express her pronunciation in print, 
but it was more Devonian than 
Parisian—would be ready in twenty 
minutes. Be it so; to-night Lu- 
cullus with several tourists shall 
sup; possibly, like Macbeth, he 
will sup full of horrors. But why 
such anticipations? Has not Lu- 
cullus an appetite? And then his 
fellow-passengers — are they not 
semblances of Nero or Helioga- 
balus, who prepared their stomachs 
by certain devices, known to the 
epicures of the period, for the 
banquet? Think how Swinburne 
might describe this! Yes—I will 
see poetry in all. Never does the 
mighty principle of iron resolution 
assert itself in so magnificent a 
way. I am certain the corre- 
spondent is in the next attic. 

I hear the clanging as of a pro- 


fane church bell; obviously the 
table d’héte is waiting for the guests, 


and I rush down. The salle a 
manger is resplendently decorated, 
and is pervaded by a mingled 
perfume of hot joints, greens, and 
gas. This, I observe to myself, is 
far from appetising. True, from 
the seat I have selected I have a 
full view of the Bristol Channel, 
but unfortunately I can also see 
certain small craft tossing up and 
down, and I am painfully reminded 
of my recent experiences, which 
are not softened by the faces of 
some of my fellow-tourists sitting 
opposite to me, and I cannot fail 
to remark that their complexions 
are still of a greenish-yellow—one, 
indeed, suggests the idea of a 
bilious vampire. A poetic notion 
supervenes; good title for sensa- 
tion stanzas: The Suffering Vam- 
pire. I am sitting next to the 
elder of the young ladies who 
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called so often and so loudly upon 
*Arry during the voyage: that 
individual, I am happy to say, is 
at a considerable distance. The 
bottled stout does not appear to 
have impaired my fair neighbour’s 
appetite. I really tremble for the 
fate of herself and family when I 
observe that they steadily con- 
sume port wine during the whole 
of dinner! Idea for more stanzas: 
The Luscious Grape. Yes, but is 
it grape or Cape, or British? I 
watch with fascinating interest 
the nose and cheeks of my sweet 
neighbour’s papa, and I observe 
that they grow fiery as the meal 
progresses, and he is inclined to 
be irritable. ’Arry’s prospects are 
not encouraging. The correspond- 
ent has started into extreme live- 
liness, which I am glad of, for the 
sake of those who are destined to 
read what he is going to write. 
He is conversing affably with 
everybody near him. He has a 
startling appetite, and I should 
say that he was decidedly inclined 
to be thirsty. Most of the guests 
at the table of the host, I take 
notice, are of asimilar turn; there 
is, in fact, a very great deal of 
eating and drinking, and I am not 
surprised that we are charged five 
shillings a head—I should say, a 
stomach — exclusive of liquids. 
Probably our heads will charge us 
with an ache or so to-morrow 
morning. 


The results of my experience 
of the feast may be summed up 
in a few words. The waiting was 
bad in the extreme; the cooking 
was decidedly coarse; the meat 
painfully commonplace; the wine 
tolerable, but exorbitant in price ; 
the viands were lukewarm; the 
plates cold;.the society—well, I 
am content to say that it was 
dull, though I might say more; 
and on the whole I am decidedly 
disposed emphatically to confirm 
an opinion formed some years 
since, that an English table d’héte 
is a plant of foreign growth that 
we do not seem likely to accli- 
matise ; in short, it is a bad imi- 
tation of a bad Swiss hotel. Still, 
it is hard to understand why we 
should not have something better. 
There is no substantial reason, as 
far as I can see, why—but I am 
descending into prose; let mie, as- 
cend to my attic. 

The ascent is accomplished, and 
I am gazing from my open window. 
The moon is full, unusually full, 
it seems to me, like the guests I 
have just parted with; but this 
is proseagain. I must into poetry. 
Result—the stanzas which I now 
subjoin. On second thoughts, the 
editor might prefer to keep them 
for illustration,* so I won’t subjoin 
them now. 

Free LANCE. 


* Declined with thanks.—£Zd, LZ. 8. 
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Drawn by Harrison Weir.] 
OUT ON ‘THE FIRST.’ 





